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~OUR PENNSYLVANIA 


By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, Former U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania 


(Thirty-eighth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


NLESS there be State pride the 
Federal government itself- can 
never be a thing to be proud of. 

Whatever the weaknesses of royal- 
ty may be (and there are many) the 
man or woman who wears the crown 
becomes at once the appealing symbol 
of national unity. The reigning soy- 
ereign is the focal point for the loyal- 
ty of all the people. Coming to the 
throne by inheritance and not through 
political struggle, the king is not han- 
dicapped by the persistence of some 
measure of opposition on the part of 
approximately half of his subjects. 

With us, however, political estrange- 
ments are too marked, the national 
area is too vast, the population too di- 
verse and its interests too varied to 
make it possible, except in rare cases, 
for the Federal government, thought 
of as independent of the States, to 
arouse in each of us that over-power- 
ing emotion of loyalty which makes a 
united people irresistible. We attempt 
to supply the lack by personifying 
“Uncle Sam” and we pay enthusiastic 
tribute to “Old Glory.” 

After all, however, ours is a Union 
of States and Pennsylvanians are de- 
termined that this shall remain true in 
fact and not merely in theory. 

Public men willing to contemplate 
the reduction of States to the status 
of French departments are not popular 
in Pennsylvania. Those willing that 
Uncle Sam shall be thought of chiefly 
as a central tax-gatherer using the 
purse to weaken the independence of 
the States may occasionally buy their 
way into office but cannot long sur- 
vive. Those content that the State 
Capital shall be meekly submissive to 
remote control from Washington soon 
find that they have strangely mistaken 
the sentiment of Pennsylvania. When 
a Pennsylvanian sings: 

“I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills” 


what he really has in mind is the 
transcendant beauty of Pennsylvania. 
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| Harris & Ewing 
Hon. George Wharton Pepper 


RAND old man of Pennsylvania, 

Senator Pepper’s voice is not 
always in agreement with the ma- 
jority but when he speaks, his voice 
is heard. Sound in his view of the 
constitution, he is a stickler for 
the tried and trusted precepts of 
government, 

Twelve universities have confer- 
red degrees upon him, but those 
from his own University of Penn- 
sylvania probably please him the . 
most. In 1922, when Senator Boies 
Penrose died, he was appointed to 
be United States Senator, and in 
that office he represented the state 
for five years. He has lectured in 
the profundities of the law at both 
Pennsylvania and Yale, is a member 
of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and the American 
Philosophical Society and _ the 
Franklin Institute. 

Now in his 75th year, he keeps 
busy in the practice of law in Phila- 
delphia. He lives at Devon, Pa. 





When he enrolls for national defense, 
that for which he is most solicitous is 
the home where he was born and 
raised. 

This Pennsylvania pride, however, 
is not a factor of disunion but an ele- 
ment of national strength. As Henry 
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Adams long ago observed, a distin. e 
guishing characteristic of the peoy|,. o 
this Commonwealth has always })¢.) g 
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a recognition that their self-inter, 
identical with that of the Repu! 
Devotion to the State has neve; 
allowed to conflict with loyalty | 
Union. Valley Forge and Gett, 
are only two among many illustra 
of the willingness of Pennsyly. , 

to make the supreme sacrifice for 
common country. In the darks (1\< 

of the Revolution, in the War of {31 

and in the war between the S(ate. S 


1S 
4 
ihe 


ns 


Robert Morris, Stephen Girard ani J, 
Cook by their personal sacrifices 
made ultimate victory possible. ‘fy 
describe Pennsylvania as the keysione C 
of the Union is not to use a mere 


y 


‘figure of speech but rather to state T 


a fact of history. 

Less vocal than the people of sone batt 
sections, Pennsylvanians have for 194; 
their Commonwealth and for the the 
Union a depth of feeling which jt ad: 
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To the people of Pennsyl- 






vania—neither to be bought 





nor driven. 


would be hard to exaggerate. Peyp- Adc 
sylvania, among the States, holds a 2 
place not unlike that of Benjamin a 
Franklin among American patriots Pi 
Swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to for 
wrath, her people are apt to act with gral 
deliberation rather than upon sudden qua 
impulse. But when the time for action B 
has come there is never any doubt ner 
where Pennsylvania stands or what Mm ‘¢ 
she will do. nao 
Today, at a moment of nativnal - 
emergency, all Americans turn in- Firs 
stinctively to Pennsylvania for the ng 
solid strength, the vast producti figh 
power and the steady will to win of f 
which have never been sought in vai ng 
There is not much boastfulness about ‘hat 
what we are going to do. There is 1 thes 
tendency to underestimate the strenct! and 
of the common enemy. There is /itt! ~* 
response to attempts to fan the {) "es 
of hatred and to arouse the spirit of HH iyo, 
revenge. But there is a settled deter- by 
mination to give in service, in treasure and 
and in blood whatever may be neces- carl 
sary to defend our homes, to preserve em) 
the Union and to achieve final Victor) carl 
And when at long last that Victor) ther 
has been achieved Pennsylvanians wil! § "'' 
go quietly about their business Jeav- i 
ing others to engage in controve! ps 
to who won the War. Mar 
—a of 
No. 18 of PATHFINDER’s “Roll Call of the States” mag 
or 
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BLUEPRINT FOR Vi‘ 
TORY, by Genera! “a 
Edward Martin ’ 


PATHFINDER takes pleasure in presenting this brief review of Pennsylivania’s past ''& 


tory, institutions and personalities, as one 


title “Roll Call of the States.’ 


the series included under the generé! 
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Country's Yards to Win Battle of Transport 


.WO MILLION Americans are build- 
ing boats to beat the Axis. Not 
battle wagons but freight bottoms. In 
1942 and ’43° they will build 2,300 of 
them. That’s better than three ships 
a day, Sundays and holidays included. 
Add to that figure more than 700 other 
craft, also under Maritime Commission 
order—tugs, wooden barges and small 
power boats—and the aggregate dead- 
weight tonnage contracted 
for in this two-year pro- 
gram easily exceeds a 
quarter-billion. 

But why this staggering 
nerchant marine, when 
the blows of this war are 
struck from planes and 
anks and fighting ships? 
[The answer is_ twofold. 
First, Uncle Sam IS build- 
ng planes and tanks and 
fighting ships, to the tune 
if figures just as stagger- 
ng as those for his mer- 
‘hant marine. Second, 
these fighters of land, sea 
ind air must battle from 
bases flung clear ’round 
he globe, bases which, for 
the most part, must be 
manned and maintained 
by freighter-borne men 
ind material. If we are to 
carry the war to the en- 
emy, we need salt water 
carriers—hundreds upon hundreds of 
them, and quickly. The price of ad- 
mission to the theaters of World War 
ll is a freighter’s bill of lading. Ac- 
cording to Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, “This is a War 
of Ships! No matter what else we 
build or how great the quantities, no 
matter how many men we train, no 
matter how many War Bonds we buy 
or how heavy our taxes, we cannot 
win this war without ships, ships built 
In time.” 

Where can we get all these ships? 
Where are we getting them? From 
1922 to 1937 only two dry cargo vessels 
were constructed in American ship- 
‘ards. In 1937, when a contract was 
placed for the America, first vessel of 
the Maritime Commission’s program, 





Cover: Adm. Land, of the Maritime Commis- 
et), and a scene at the Sun Shipbuilding 
Chester, Pa. Photo by W. Eugene Smith. 


there were only 10 operating yards 
in existence and the grand total of 46 
shipbuilding ways. Labor had moved 
inland, and men long experienced in 
the particular skills required in ship 
construction were scarce as four- 
masted schooners. Unquestionably the 
Commission had a job on its hands. 
But the nation could still remember 
when her merchant marine had been 
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Ships at the Outfitting Piers, Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa. 


the pride of the seven seas, and what 
Americans can do once, they can do 
again, 

Ready to hand was the automobile 
industry’s example of mass production 
via the assembly line. So a score of 
leaders from shipyard and quarter- 
deck tied pride and tradition to a rusty 
sea anchor and dropped it somewhere 
in tidewater; then set about to design 
a Ford car among freighters, and build 
it on the belt. They designed several, 
most popular of which is the Liberty 
Ship. This year and next we will 
launch 1,500 Liberty Ships. 

What is a Liberty Ship? The heroes 
of Guam, of Wake Island, of Bataan, 
might have told us that any vessel 
which could have brought them sup- 
plies and reinforcements would have 
deserved the name of Liberty Ship. 
Technically, it is a 441-foot freighter 
of 10,500 deadweight tons, powered to 
somewhat over 11 knots by recipro- 
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cating steam engines, and equipped 
with certain special war and defense 
features. Some 500,000 man-hours are 
required to build one. 


Of the 800 other vessels under con- 
tract in our two-year, 2,300-ship pro- 
gram, 313 are tankers of various Mari- 
time Commission standard designs, 
and 487 are C-type boats (“C” for car- 
go). All are recognized as the finest 
merchant ships ever constructed. There 
are four types of C-1, one C-2, and 
two C-3’s. Some are steam propelled, 
some diesel; some have freight space 
only, others provide for passengers as 
well. In deadweight tonnage they 
range from 7,400 to 12,595 
tons. In normal sea speed 
from 14 to 16% knots, and 
in cruising radius from 10,- 
000 to 13,000 miles. 

After designing these 
standard ship models, the 
next step was to find 
yards in which to build 
them, The Commission 
worked out a scheme 
of decentralizing the in- 
dustry and began to let 
contracts for the construc- 
tion of yards wherever 
deep water could be found, 
together with a source of 
labor and _ reasonable 
transportation facilities. 
Raw materials and parts 
must flow smoothly. There 


must never be another 
Hog Island. As a result, 
there are 60 operating 


yards now at work on the 
Commission’s contracts — 
yards built up virtually overnight, 
some with ships in simultaneous con- 
struction on 16 parallel ways, some 
using basins instead of drydocks and 
flooding them for each launching. And 
still more yards are being built, the 
construction of 16 new ones having 
just been authorized. Meanwhile the 
capacity of existing yards has been 
increased 500 per cent. Many of the 
ships, especially tankers, are being 
built in the historic yards around Phil- 
adelphia, while smaller units are be- 
ing constructed at Pittsburgh. 

That’s a miracle in itself, but it isn’t 
all, by any means. Sixty yards them- 
selves could not produce the ships 
which are being launched every day. 
Instead, these vessels are being manu- 
factured all over the U. S. and trans- 
ported to the yards for assembly, like 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. A water- 
front vista has ceased to be an essen- 
tial of the ship production site. A 
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dustbow] will do as well, so there be 
men and materials and a reasonable 
route to drydock. For example, fun- 
nels are coming from dry Kansas City; 
and a factory in landlocked Kokomo, 
Ind., is delivering lifeboats. Hull stee] 
and stern tubes are being freighted to 
seaways from_.mountain-high Denver, 
main engines are coming from Cleve- 
land, and deck castings from Cali- 
fornia’s Alhambra. Kalamazoo, Mich., 
is contributing ship oil tanks, and 
Bristol, Tenn., rudder fittings; while 
from San Antonio, in the colorful cow- 
boy land of Texas, come ventilator as- 
semblies. 

Space does not permit an enumera- 
tion of the many new shipbuilding 
techniques which had to be developed 
before such assembly construction 
could be employed. Welding for rivet- 
ing, and so on. Suffice it to say that 
these sturdy freighters were so plan- 
ned that most of the more than 60,000 
items which go to make up one of them 
can and are being prefabricated by 
landlubbers on the prairies. 

As a matter of fact, the term land- 
lubber applies equally well these days 
to the shipyard workers themselves. 
A few months back, many were farm 
boys, clerks, garage mechanics, filling 
station attendants, factory hands. A 
surprising number are fresh out of 
high school. In short periods of in- 
tensive training they have been taught 
to do one job well and are doing it 
with maximum efficiency. That’s the 
new ship assembly line—each man 
building his important share of our 
victory fleet. 

Who will sail that fleet? A mer- 
chant captain could comb the ports of 
the seven seas and still not be able to 
sign on a crew of some 90,000—the 
number that will be needed to man the 
boats we will build this year and next. 
But the Maritime Commissioners took 
that problem in their stride, too. At 
schools on Hoffman Island, in New 
York Harbor; at Port Hueneme, Calif., 
and St. Petersburg, Fla., they are edu- 
cating young men for the sea in a 
course which has been foreshortened 
from seven months to three. Over 
60,000 young men must be trained. For 
the all-important profession of ships’ 
officers, they must train over 15,000 
more young men. This they are doing 
at Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn.; 
Government Island, Alameda, Calif., 
and near Great Neck, Long Island. A 
responsible and exacting four-year 
cadet course has been packed into 22 
months, 12 of which are spent in act- 
ual service at sea. 

Also part of the nation’s shipping 
program is teaching old dogs—sea 
dogs, that is—new tricks. One im- 
portant section deals with the han- 
dling of port traffic itself, so that ships 
already in service can be kept more 
constantly on the go. Two trips for 
one is the equivalent of an additional 
ship. This is the special assignment 
of the War Shipping Administration. 
By coordinating the movement of car- 
goes from .inland points of origin to 
the ports, thus eliminating pier con- 


(Continued on page 26) 











President: Drastic Action 


With the nation’s purchasing power 
rapidly increasing and purchasable 
good swiftly diminishing, with living 
costs going up about one per cent a 
month, and the inflation threat getting 
more serious every day, the President 
announced he had his anti-inflation 
plan nearly ready to present to Con- 
gress and to the people. 

“One of the most important state- 
ments the President has issued in his 
more than nine years in the White 
House,” a “blueprint of civilian econ- 
omy for the duration’—such were ad- 
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Leahy Was Called Home from Vichy 


vance opinions. The usual “unofficial 
but reliable authority” revealed that 
Mr. Roosevelt would probably ask that 
all profits be limited practically to six 
per cent; that inidividual incomes be 
limited to $25,000 (or may be $50,000) ; 
that all wholesale and retail prices be 
fixed as of last month’s level (with the 
possible exception of food); that no 
more wage increases be permitted; 
that all consumer goods be rationed, 
and that the mobilization of all man 
and woman power be completed. 

The President rejected the plan of 
forced loans as a means of reducing 
surplus spending money, Instead, the 
Treasury undertook to have the pub- 
lic invest voluntarily at least 10 per 
cent of all income in the bonds. 
Through county committees it is plan- 
ned to ring evéry doorbell in the coun- 
try and solicit periodic purchase of 
bonds or stamps. Bond sales reached 
the record high of a billion dollars a 
month in January, but have since 
dropped to half of that figure. 

Much of the Administration’s atten- 
tion was diverted to the turn of affairs 
in France, and their repercussions in 
Washington. Declaring, “I cannot 
serve under the orders of Pierre La- 
val,” Counselor Leon Marchal, of the 


French Embassy at Washington, turp- 
ed in his resignation, and was {o)}- 
lowed out by four other officials. Froy 
Vichy Admiral Wm. D. Leahy as 
called home to make a personal report 
on French affairs, and he is noi ex 
pected to return. He had the sad duty 
of bringing with him the body of his 
wife, who died from an operatio; af- 
ter he had received his recal). 

Among other developments in the 
President’s week were the follow ing: 

e Climaxing charges made before a 
Senate committee that Germany had 
collected royalties on American war 
production through patent pools, the 
President ordered the seizure of al] 
patents held directly or indirect), by 
enemy nations. 

e Sidny Hillman, head of the labor 
division in the WPB and the old 0P\, 
was left without a post in the new man 
power mobilization under Paul \V. \e- 
Nutt. He was offered the post of “speec- 
ial assistant to the President on )abor 
matters,” which he declined. 

e Arrangements were made with 
the European Axis powers for the ex- 
change of diplomats caught in hostile 
countries by the outbreak of war. The 
Swedish liner Drottningholm, guaran- 
teed safe conduct by all belligerents, is 
expected to make two or more trips to 
Lisbon in effecting the exchange. 


a 
To Mobilize Man Power 


Paul McNutt, the handsome Hoosier 
who heads the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration, was named by the Pres- 
ident to be the grand poobah of Amer- 
ican man power mobilized to win the 
war. He is too make plans and poli- 
cies for the most effective utilization 
of man power, in both military and 
labor fields, and to call for whatever 
new legislation is needed to do the 
job fully and properly. 

There is to be no compulsion, no 
“labor draft”—yet. But Mr. McNutt 
and his Commission of eight other 
members (to be appointed from im- 
portant Government agencies) are em- 
powered to issue “directives” to all 
Federal agencies dealing with the re- 
cruiting and training of man power, 
and to see that adequate labor sup- 
plies are provided for agriculture and 
industry. It has been estimated that 
40,000,000 will ultimately be classified 
for duty. 

Potentialities for development of 
this new Government agency are 2!- 
most limitless, but Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt said operations would be on 4 
voluntary basis and that he had no 
legislation in mind. But he predicted 
that nearly every second man in the 
Nation will be fighting the war “in the 
front line, factory or field” by the end 
of the year. It takes 18 industrial 
workers, he added, to equip one fight- 
ing man—and by the end of the year 
there will be about 4,000,000 fighting 
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men. “I hope there will be a job for 
everyone in our war effort, white col- 
iar workers included,” said Mr. Mc- 
Nutt. 

Also included will be woman power, 
, voluntary registration of which is 
scheduled for July, probably on the 
Fourth. A million women are now in 
the war industries, and the labor De- 
partment estimates that 5,700,000 more 
can be drawn from homes and schools 
into factories, together with 1,300,000 
women now unemployed. Women’s 
auxiliary corps for the Army and Navy 
(a bill for the latter is pending in Con- 
gress, While the former has been vot- 
ed) are expected to recruit about 
300) VOU. 

Some commentators took the ap- 
pointment of this Commission to be a 
step toward complete war economy 
for the Nation, a move which, if de- 
veloped as in some other countries, 
may engulf all such subsidiary ques- 

; aS prices, profits, priorities and 


ints. 


RS 
The Political Campaign 


Chicago were fired the first big 
guns of this campaign year which will 
see the election of all the 435 Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 34 Senators 
and 34 state Governors, 

The Republican National Commit- 
tee, decrying partisan politics in the 
effort, but holding that the bi- 
system is vital to the United 


States, laid down some broad princi- 
ples and projected a “poor man’s cam- 
paign,” in the words of Chairman Jo- 
seph W. Martin. The main issue was 
the extent to which isolationism 


d be abandoned by the party. It 
‘asy to agree to the “prosecution 
of an offensive war, relentlessly and 
without reservation ... to a complete 
victory,” but Wendell Willkie’s de- 
mand for our participation and help 

id the peoples of the world to 
peace and democracy” was revised by 
the Committee unanimously to em- 


brace “an obligation to assist in the 
bringing about of an understanding, 
comity and cooperation among the na- 
tions of the world in*order that our 


liberty may be preserved.” 
Chairman Martin will call state 
iirmen together in the first week of 
June to draft a campaign program, but 
he stated the party had little money on 
hand, that little would be spent, and 
1 prime issue would be made of 
hon-war spending by the Administra- 
Right was reserved to make con- 
tive suggestions about the war ef- 
rt. Leading Republieans in Congress 


approved of the Committee’s “good 
Vv = | ” 


The first state primary fight, in Illi- 

s, resulted in a victory for Senator 
\. Wayland Brooks, Republican and 
before-Pearl Harbor isolationist. Rep. 
Raymond §. McKeough, Democrat 
backed by the Kelly-Nash machine, 
was chosen to oppose him in the gen- 


NATIONAL 


eral election. Two Congressmen failed 
to get renominations. On the whole, 
there were Republican gains, and a 
sharp decline in voting. 

The soldier vote, estimated at 3,000,- 
000, promises to be an important fac- 
tor in the November election. Rep. 
Martin has a bill before Congress to 
require Governors to supply ballots to 
all men and women in the service. One 
officer with the forces in Australia has 
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Baruch, Gore: Waited for the President 


announced his candidacy for the Sen- 
ate. He is Col. Charles R. Dawley, 
and he hopes for an indorsement by 
Republicans in the Montana primary. 
Col. Dawley predicted that Gen. Mac- 
Arthur would be the next President. 


ae 
Congress: Waiting a Week 


The expected big battle on labor and 
profits curbs was postponed a week 
by both Houses of Congress at the re- 
quest of the President. The Senate 
waited with the Connally bill for 
“freezing” conditions at seized plants, 
while the House held up the Smith- 
Vinson bill which aims, in effect, to 
stabilize wages, prices and profits along 
the lines of the Baruch plan, for which 
Representative Gore of Tennessee 
made a long hard fight. Congress 
agreed to give the President time to 
complete his anti-inflation program, 
which is expected to blanket all the 
economic war problems. 

In the meantime a battle royal is 
shaping up before the House Judiciary 
Committee which is considering three 
bills to subject labor unions to prose- 
cution under the anti-trust and anti- 
racketeering laws, so that the Govern- 
ment can deal with interference of 
interstate commerce by violence, 
threats or intimidation. These bills 
are urged by opponents of the attempt 
of John L. Lewis’s Mine Workers 
Union to organize dairy farmers. They 
are opposed by unions with the argu- 
ment that they would outlaw strikes. 

As to limiting war profits, the Sen- 





ate rejected the House’s proposal of a 
straight six per cent limitation, pro- 
posed a sort of sliding scale and left 
the matter up to a joint committee of 
both houses. The committee in turn 
decided to leave the job of recaptur- 
ing excess profits to tax legislation, and 
to renegotiations of contracts. 

Production Chief Donald M. Nelson 
told the Senate Defense Investigating 
Committee that the Senate was largely 
to blame, through its criticism of 
dollar-a-year men, for his want of suf- 
ficient executives for important war 
posts. “It has gotten to a point where 
if you know something about a busi- 
ness you are a suspect,” he said. At 
last account there were 395 dollar-a- 
year men in WPB jobs. Mr. Nelson 
said it may be necessary to draft more, 
since they are not willing to come and 
be criticised. 


RS 


War Work: Cracking Down 


Donald Nelson and his WPB men 
are not only making great advances 
with the Production army but are 
watching and disciplining the slackers 
and malingerers who disobey orders. 

As for production, “we are over the 
hump,” said Mr, Nelson. The United 
Nations are “undoubtedly” producing 
more than the Axis powers, he said. 
But he cautioned that the Axis nations 
had accumulated enormous reserves, 
and that it may take us the rest of this 
vear to overcome that start. Rep, Can- 
non of Missouri, guiding an $19,000,- 
000,000 war appropriation bill through 
the House, painted an even more glow- 
ing picture. This country alone, he 
said, is turning out more war material 
than Germany, Japan and Italy com- 
binetl. “We have passed from the de- 
fensive to the offensive,” he declared. 
Gen. Knudsen said he was not satis- 
fied, but encouraged. Gen. Somervell, 
in command of services of Supply of 
the War Department, declared we must 
reach peak of production in the next 
200 days in order to “win the battle 
for a free world.” 

From eévery section and every 
branch of industry came the report, 
“ahead of schedule.” But there were 
laggards here and there, and the Gov- 
ernment cracked the whip. Three 
plants of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation were seized by the Navy, 
because of “dissatisfaction with the 
management.” The plants, making 
warplanes, had been charged with 
slowdowns, and being honeycombed 
with enemy aliens. At the instigation 
of the WPB suits were filed by the Jus- 
tice Department against the Carnegie- 
Illinois and Jones & Laughlin steel 
corporations, charged with diverting 
steel from war uses in violation of 
priorities regulations. Priority sur- 
veys are being made in 11 industries 
involving 9,500 firms. Under the sec- 
ond War Powers Act, signed March 22, 
criminal aetion can be taken against 
all violators, 
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Whose Offensive? 


Hitler began his invasion of the 
Lowlands, which ended in the fall of 
France, in May, 1940. He took Yugo- 
slavia and Greece in April, 1941, and 
captured Crete in May. Also in May 
last year Vichy’s cabinet ratified Hit- 
ler’s terms for collaboration between 
France and Germany. This is the Hit- 
ler season. It is time for his spring of- 
fensive. But for the first time the 
people of the United Nations were 
able to ask themselves, hopefully, 
“Who is going to dominate the offen- 
sive this year? Whose offensive will 
it be?” For while Adolf Hitler was 
still mighty, giant forces were begin- 
ning to work against him and his Axis 
allies. And in the current war of 
nerves, the Axis seemed to have the 
jitters. 

American bombers are just begin- 
ning to lever the Japs out of their 
advantage in the Pacific. Tokyo was 
bombed for the first time. No one in 
Washington had a word to say about 
it, but the Japs issued enough con- 
flicting communiques to show a fine 
case of jumpy nerves. 

American production is “over the 
hump,” declared War Production 
Board’s Donald Nelson. We are equal- 
ling the Axis in rate of production; 
now we have to catch up with their 
backlog. 

Germany will be bombed by U. S. 
manned planes flying from British 
fields “any day now,” it was reported 
from London. Already heavy bombers 
are being ferried to operational bases; 
they will soon make Britain “the 
world’s greatest air base.” 

Fear of American-British invasion is 
delaying the planned German spring 
offensive in Russia, statements made 
by German prisoners have revealed, 
according to reports from Kuibyshev. 

American “Commandos” may soon 
be operating against Nazi-held terri- 
tory. Before returning to Washington 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
told reporters in Northern Ireland 
that American troops would “inevit- 
ably” take part in Commando raids. 
“We have Commando training in our 
Army but we call it by a different 
name,” Gen. Marshall said. “We have 
an Army corps trained now for am- 
phibious purposes.” For fear of Com- 
mando raids, the Germans have pre- 
pared a “bicycle army” in the Nether- 
lands and sent more troops to Norway. 

Hitler will have to strike some- 
where this spring. But for once he 
also has to worry over where his op- 
ponents will strike. 


Cl oes 


France: Laval at Work 


Because Pierre Laval was deceiving 
him, Marshal. Henri Petain a year ago 
kicked the swart, opportunistic Au- 





vergnat out of his government. Now 
Laval was back at Hitler’s insistence, 
as chief of government, and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Interior and In- 
formation. Petain went on the radio 
to tell Frenchmen “Aid us to triumph 
over our trials and miseries. Come 
with a single heart, line up with the 
government. It will give you new rea- 
sons for faith and hope.” Petain said 
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Laval: Reason for Faith and Hope? 


that with Laval in June, 1940, he found- 
ed “the new order” in France, and that 
in this decisive moment “I again find 
myself with him.” 

Propagandist Laval. Through his 
three ministerial posts, Laval controls 
foreign policy, the police (Interior) 
and propaganda (Information). The 
propaganda line Hitler’s French Quis- 
ling will take was apparent in his first 
speech. He damned the British as “a 
former ally, who attacked our terri- 
tories all the more furiously because 
she was incapable of defending her 
own, After having hurled us into war 

. murdered our sailors and starved 
our people ... her airplanes are fly- 
ing through our skies to finish off the 
destruction of our homes.” He con- 
demned the Free French as “certain 
French emigres who have denied their 
country.” 

“I never sought to humiliate Ger- 
many,” Laval said. “Luck was against 
us (in the war),” but the Germans 
“never sought to humiliate France.” 
Laval took up the Hitler line that 
“bolshevism” is the menace. “The gi- 
gantic fight Germany is waging against 
bolshevism not only increased the 
scope of the war, but revealed its 
meaning.” He promised France social- 
ism when victory is won. His words 
were obviously intended to win 
Frenchmen to fight on Hitler’s side, 
especially those French war prisoners 
who know nothing of what is going 
on except what the Germans tell them. 

“New Reasons?” The “new order” 


PATHFINDER 


of which Petain spoke began operat. 
ing with Laval’s appointment. ‘he 
Nazis killed 20 hostages in St. Nazair; 
because there was local aid during {he 
British Commando raid on that port, 
Another 30 were reported killed jp 
Rouen because of an attack on a Ger. 
man troop train. More were scheduled 
for slaughter. 

Strong Stomachs? But it may take g 
strong stomach, or one terribly weak. 
ened by hunger and Hitler’s poisop, 
to stand Laval. Practically inviting 
revolt, Secretary Cordell Hull told 4 
press*conference, “It remains to he 
seen whether the French people ae. 
cept this preposterous status (surrep- 
dering “all hope of the future to Hit. 
ler”).” He said French and Americans 
have “a common interest in the pre: 
vention of such a possibility.” vith. 
in a few hours after Hull spoke, fi; 
attaches of the Vichy Embassy jn 
Washington walked out of their jolys. 
unwilling to serve Laval. 

Britain: Singe 

While continuing their heavy bomb- 
ing of German industrial centers, and 
while sending a heavy flow of supplies 
to Russia, the British kept up their pin- 
prick but heartening “invasions” of 
German-held Europe. The first Com- 
mando raid since Lord Louis Mount- 
batten was revealed as head of the 
Commandos, was directed at Boulogne, 
just across the Channel from Dunge- 
ness. It was led by 30-year-old Lord 
Lovat, fifteenth baron of that ancient 
Scottish family. 

“Halten!” cried the solitary German 
sentry at the beachhead as the Con- 
mandos waded ashore. A burst from a 
tommy gun silenced him. The Com- 
mandos penetrated the German de- 
fences on an 800-yard “front,” cut 
communications, wrecked, killed and 
drove their enemies back. Meantime, 
their small naval units got into a fight 
that fired one German trawler and 
sunk another. Nazi land forces, cut off 
from communication with each other, 
thought only of the naval fight and 
were hardly aware of the Commandos 
until they began to withdraw after 
two hours, Score: a few Commandos 
wounded, nong killed, none captured, 
no British naval units damaged. “More 
singeing of Hitler’s mustache,” chuc- 
kled a Reuters’ correspondent who «c- 
companied the Commandos. Mora!: 
the Nazi defenses of the Channel] coast 
can be penetrated. 


Russia: Retains Initiative 


On the Russfan front, where the 
war may be won this year or protract- 
ed for years to come, the Germans h 
apparently not yet been able to lau 
an offensive. 

Above Leningrad, which the Pus 
sians have been trying desperate) 
to free before the ice goes out to s'¥' 
the Germans natural water barrie’ 
the Russians claimed to have pierced 
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the first Finnish defense lines along 
the Karelian Isthmus. The Russians 
sre opening a vigorous offensive there. 
4t Murmansk, vital Arctic supply port, 
the Russians beat off a German dive- 
bo! bing attack. 

Smolensk, key German position on 
he central front 230 miles west of 
foscow, is now within range of Soviet 
siege guns, reports from London say. 
cen, Gregory K, Zhukoff’s troops are 
said to be within 18 miles of the city. 

Dnepropetrovsk, the great Ukraine 
industrial center at the bend of the 
Dnieper River, is being threatened. 
“The hour is near” for its recapture, 
iry despatches received in Kuiby- 
shev, temporary Russian capital, de- 
lared. It was near Dnepropetrovsk 
that the Russians blew up their great- 
est power dam last year, following out 
their “seorched earth” policy. 

German planes to the total of 1,500 
were claimed to be destroyed by the 
Red Air Force and anti-aircraft guns 
during the six weeks ended April 14. 
Even if the figure is discounted by 
two-thirds, it leaves an impressive 


Tokyo Bombed 


Bombs fell on Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe and Nagoya—so Japan said. Af- 
ter that simple fact, reports on the 
bombings—all from Axis sources—be- 
came a maze of contradictions. Only 
schools and hospitals were hit, Tokyo 
said at first. But the Berlin radio said 
ihe Japanese government was provid- 
ing funds “for the rebuilding of fac- 
tories, dwelling houses and one cine- 
ma that were burned down in Tokyo.” 
The planes were American, Japan said 
after some hesitation. They came from 
three aircraft carriers. There were 60 
ofthem. Later the Japs said the planes 
were 10 B-25’s, two-engined bombers 
unlikely to fly from a carrier. Nine 
had been shot down, one report stated; 
the planes had flown on to secret bases 
l 
I 


in China, declared another; one had 
forced down near Shanghai and 
ew captured, said a third. 

While Japan went through a series 
of raid alerts, American Officials 
kept mum. Only the President smiled 
l orters that he had told “a sweet 

thing” who persisted in ques- 
¢ him at dinner, that the planes 
from Shangri-La—the mythical 
f James Hilton’s Lost Horizon. 


ee. 


Southwest Pacific 


Douglas MacArthur, formally 
chief of the Southwest Pacific 
and, has named Maj. Gen. Rich- 
Marshall, 46, his chief and dep- 
uty chief of staff. They occupied the 

positions in the Philippines, Gen. 
‘ir Thomas Blamey (Aus.) is com- 
I ler of Allied land forces, U. S. 
ben. George H. Brett, of air forces, and 
U.S. Adm. Herbert F. Leary, of sea 
s. It was reported in Washing- 
hat, for strategic reasons, New 





Zealand will not be under MacArthur's 
command, but in the command zone of 
an American naval officer responsible 
to Adm. Chester Nimitz, commander of 
the Pacific Fleet. 

United Nations planes continued to 
hold the initiative north of Australia. 
Attacking Rabaul, New Britain, 
through a rainstorm, our planes de- 
stroyed 40 Jap bombers and fighters 
on the ground, They also smashed at 
bases on New Guinea and Timor, 
where Dutch and Australians are re- 
vealed still to be fighting. 

In the Philippines, Corregidor holds 
against all attacks, with the problem 
of supply apparently its major worry. 
American and Filipino troops are still 
fighting on Panay, Cebu, Mindanao 
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MacArthur Formally Took Over Command 


and Luzon, though the Japs control the 
islands. A few days before his first 
son was born, Lieut. John D. Bulkley, 
motor torpedo boat hero, attacked 
with two of his stinging craft near 
Cebu, torpedoed a Jap light cruiser, 
and left it “in a sinking condition.” 


Southwest Asia 


In Burma, Chinese troops sped to 
the aid of 7,000 British trapped near 
Yenanyuang, important oil town, re- 
lieved them, then recaptured the town 
from the Japs. . But a new Jap attack 
from the east is threatening the Chin- 
ese flank. Reallly scorching the earth 
this time, the British destroyed 6,000 
oil wells in Burma. 

India will be defended “by a power- 
ful air striking force and by a land 
striking force which will concentrate 
rapidly against any threatened point.” 
Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell told India’s 
people by radio. Louis Johnson, our 
Minister to India, said that American 
troops (presumably airmen) are in In- 
dia, and more will be coming. He de- 
clared: “Amercians look forward to 
the development of free, strong, en- 
lightened, friendly neighbors in the 
East,” and pleaded with India to let 
our technical mission aid them “for 
all-out war production.” 
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Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare 


This beautiful one-volume edition 
contains the complete works of 
William Shakespeare. Within its 
1280 pages are found all of Shakes- 
peare’s masterpieces—37 matchless 
tragedies and comedies; 177 pas- 
sionate love poems and sonnets, 
all profusely illustrated and arrang- 
ed to make it easy to understand 
and appreciate the immortal works 
f the “Bard of Avon.” 


This exquisite volume also con- 
tains introductions to the plays, 
index of characters, the. life of 
Shakespeare, his Last Will and 
lestament, commendatory verses, 
and the famous Temple notes. 


The “Complete Works of Shakes- 
peare”—a library in itself —de- 
serves a place on the bookshelf 
of every true lover of English 
literature. 


$1.00 


Publishers Book Service 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington. 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST.. N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. c. 





Send Check or 
Money Order to 


Please send me cOples of THE 
COMPLET E SHAKESPEARE at the special 
price of ONLY $1.00 per copy. I will pay 
the postman $1.00 plus the charges. It is 
understood that, if I wish I may return 
the book within five days and receive my 
money back. 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE . 


[] Check here if enclosing amount due. 
You save i8c in charges if you remit 
with order. We pay postage. Same money 
back guarantee applies. 
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BUSINESS 
Labor Moving Westward 


- There is a great trek of men moving 
from such populous centers as New 
England in a generally western direc- 
tion. They are not looking for gold 
this time, but for work in the new 
big war production centers, which 
have been gradually locating far in- 
land—away from the coastal areas 
most threatened by enemy bombs. The 
movement has been found by count to 
be 50 per cent greater this year than 
in the corresponding period last year. 

It has been further noted that most 
migrant workers leave their families 
and furniture behind them—at least 
temporarily. One result is that storage 
space in warehouses for household 
goods is filled up to 90 per cent ca- 
pacity; instead of the average 75 per 
cent. October is the month when the 
seasonal peak of long-distance house- 
hold moving is usually reached, while 
January is regularly at the other ex- 
treme. This year, however, there was 
a greater movement in January than 
in October of last year. 

The migration of workers now is 
heading in from both the East Coast 
and West Coast toward the center. 
It has been estimated that more than 
200,000 workers will be brought to 
the Detroit area this year. But factors 
are already beginning to act to stabil- 
ize this migration. War plants are be- 
coming more widely distributed, so 
that one will soon be within reach of 
practically every community. And 
there is a growing tendency to train 
and use local manpower—which is be- 
ginning to include womanpower. And 
if the proposed stabilization of wages 
is carried further, the incentive of 
workers to hunt for higher pay will 
be removed. 

In ordinary times the average Amer- 
ican family moves once in five years. 
The larger the city the more frequent 
is moving day. 


More Things of Glass 


As metals become scarcer and are 
increasingly monopolized for war 
uses more and more articles are being 
made of glass. The American Glass 
Review calls glass one of the most 
important substitutes in the manufac- 
ture of civilian goods. 

Things are coming out in glass now 
that were never associated with glass 
before. There are glass buckets to 
hold the sand being kept in readiness 
to extinguish incendiary bombs, Glass 
in storage batteries is used to save 
hard rubber; glass is replacing sap- 
phire jewel bearings; there are glass 
handles on razors, umbrellas, electric 
irons and many other things. There 
are food choppers and flour sifters 
made of glass. 

Many problems come up in adapting 
glass to new uses. Since glass contain- 
ers may no longer have tinplate clos- 
ures, experiments have been made 











with a tumbler cap or seal made of 
pressed sawdust. For certain foods it 
is quite satisfactory. Window glass, a 
main product of the industry, is ex- 
pected to fall off sharply in the next 
few months because of the building 
ban. 


Farm & Business Briefs 


@ General Electric reported that 
its production for World War II al- 
ready exceeds that for the entire 
World War I, and that output is still 
being rapidly increased. 


q The petition of Buffalo, N. Y., to 
substitute buses for street cars was de- 





Random Statistics 


HROUGHOUT the Hawaiian Is- 

lands gas alarm gongs have 
been set up at distances of 1,000 
feet, and over 460,000 gas masks for 
adults—in addition to children’s 
masks and “bunny masks” for in- 
fants—have been distributed to the 
residents, who numbered 423,330 at 
the 1940 census . - @ Official 


estimates just received from Cal- 
cutta, place the 1941-42 rice harvest 
of India at 1,911 million bushels as 
compared with 1,655 million for last 


year . .. @ From mid-1940 to the 
end of this January, 43,373 persons 
were killed in Britain by enemy 
bombs, and 54,261 injured. Worst 
month of last year was April, when 
bombing attacks killed 6,131, in- 
jured 6,900. Month of least cas- 
ualties was December—34 killed, 55 
injured . . @ The civilian per- 
sonnel in the Executive branch of 
our Government had reached the 
record high of 1,703,099 by the close 
of this January the latest period 
for which figures have been re- 
leased. 


nied by the state Public Service Com- 
mission on the ground that bus facil- 
ities should be conserved for use 
where most needed during the tire 
and gasoline emergency. 


q International General Electric 
Co. operators succeeded in salvaging 
$10,000,000 of gold from the Niagara, 
a ship sunk by a mine in the Pacific 
in 428 feet of water, while on the way 
from New Zealand to Vancouver. 


q The present strawberry season, 
it is said, will be the last big one for 
the duration of the war. Shortages of 
labor, refrigerator cars, crates and 
boxes are expected to limit future 
marketings. : 


q The Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion asked the OPA to extend price 
control of pork and pork products to 
the retail markets, to permit a check- 
up on retailers. Hogs were selling at 
the time for 14.25 cents a pound. 


@ Orders for 21,007,895 pounds of 
powdered eggs placed for Lend-Lease 
in one day at Chicago by the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation set 
a record. Eggs in powder form keep 
well, save valuable shipping space. 
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Growing Medicines 


Some 50 countries from which 
imported drugs are now cut off fro 
us, and so is 55 per cent of our druy 
needs, Out of 930 kinds of roots, barks 
leaves, berries, seeds, gums and her} 
used in the past for our pharmacey. 
ticals, the United States produced on|y 
300, according to S. B. Penick & Co, 
big New York botanical drug firm. 

This company, with the approval of 
the Department of Agriculture, js 
sponsoring a country-wide productioy 
of botanical drugs. The biggest effort. 
perhaps, is being made to meet the de- 
mands for belladonna, of which we 
used to import 190,000 pounds a year 
from the Balkans. It is produced from 
the plant known as the deadly night- 
shade, and hundreds of acres of it have 
been planted this year. Last year’s at- 
tempt to grow it was largely a failure. 

Stramonium, a remedy for asthma, 
grows wild, and the main job is find- 
ing labor to gather it. It has been pro- 
posed to employ Boy and Girl Scouts 
in the work. There is apparently 
enough of the foxglove plant to meet 
the digitalis needs, while henbane, 
used in the treatment of nervous dis- 
orders, is being extensively grown in 
the northern and central parts of the 
country. Linden flowers, for which 
there is a large demand in South Amer- 
ica, are grown in the mid-West. 

South America is depended on to re- 
place the Orient in furnishing ‘certain 
drugs, particularly cinchona bark for 
quinine. (There is also a synthetic sub- 
stitute for quinine made in America, 
but it is covered by a German patent 
and requires medical supervision in 
administration.) From Latin America 
may also come enough camomile flow- 
ers for our hair tonic and rinsing 
needs; also rotenone and pyrethrum 
for insecticides. Because insecticides 
are scarce, while we war on each other. 
insects will gain in their war on man. 

The botanical drug trade feels that 
with careful study and hard work this 
country and South America will be 
able to supply most of the materials 
formerly brought across the oceans. 
Greatest difficulty, it seems, lies in 
producing essential oils’ and certain 
gums, like the tragacanth from Persia. 
arabic from the Sudan, karaya from 
India, and benzoin from the Dutch 
East Indies. 

The problem is largely one of labor, 
which prevented America from com- 
peting with European and Asiatic 
countries in pre-war years, not onl) 
in drug plants, but in 45 other plants 
used in industry, such as in flavoring. 
distilling, paints and cosmetics. Wit) 
home production they will come al 4 
higher price. 

G. L. Wittrock, of the New York 
Botanical Garden, pointed out that the 
North American Indians used 1." 
kinds of medicinal herbs, of which !° 
are in common use today. He sugges's 
that we give Indian herbs a real tria!. 
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hard coal 45 to 50 million tons. 
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FIRST IN PENNSYLVANIA— 


Keystone State Leads 


@ The first colonial settlement on 
Pennsylvania soil was established by 
the Swedes and Finns under John 
Printz in 1643. Empowered as gover- 
nor by Queen Christina, Printz s-t up 
ihe State’s first local government and 
courts. And at Cobbs Creek these set- 
tiers erected the first mill within what 
are now the borders of Pennsylvania. 


@ The marriage of Governor Johan 
Printz’s daughter to Vice Governor 
Johan Papegoja was the first Christian 
marriage ceremony performed in 
Pennsylvania. 


@ The Commonwealth’s first water- 
works system was built in 1732 to sup- 
ply Schaefferstown, in Lebanon Coun- 
ty, and its first waterworks pumping 
plant constructed in Bethlehem in 1754. 


@ America’s first paper mill was 
built by William Rittenhouse on a 
branch of Wissahickon Creek in 1690 
and operated by the German Pietists 
who had settled there. 


@ Pennsylvania was the first State 
to pass an abolition law, enacted a 
year before the close of the Revolu- 





Pennsylvania is one of the Thirteen 
Original States, Its population of 9,900,- 
180 is the second largest in the Union, its 
rea of 45,333 square miles, the 32nd larg- 
est. Motto of the Keystone State is 
Virtue, Liberty and Independence. The 
Mountain Laurel is its flower, and the 
huffed Grouse its bird. 


Ninety-two of Pennsylvania’s cities 


ive a population greater than 10,000. 
(he capital, Harrisburg, has 83,893; the 


Senator Guffey Senator Davis 


largest city, Philadelphia (third largest 
in the U. S.) 1,931,334. Pennsylvania’s 67 
counties have a total assessed property 
value of $12,205,445,000. 

Nearly half the steel of the country 
's produced in Pennsylvania. Center of 
this industry is Pittsburgh, which is said 
to have produced, 
not only the great- 
est amount of metal 
ever turned out in 
one locality, but the 
largest number of 
millionaires as well. 
The State’s annual 
output of soft coal 
averages about 350 
million tons, and of 
In agri- 
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In Many Things 


tionary War. It provided that begin- 
ning February 29, 1780, no child born 
in Pennsylvania could be a slave, with 
the allowance that children born of 
a slave mother could be held in bond- 
age until 28 years old. 


@ The first American steamboat 
was built by William Henry of Lan- 
caster in 1763, but failed its test run 
on Conestoga Creek because the hull 
proved too fragile for the engine. 


W The first records of the use of 
bituminous coal in Pennsylvania date 
back to 1759. 

@ The first mill in the U. S. to pud- 
dle iron and roll iron bars was built 
in Fayette County in 1816. 


@ in 1792 Philadelphia shoemakers 
organized the first labor union in the 
United States. 

® The Philadelphia concern of Am- 
broise and Co. gave the first exhibi- 
tion of gaslight in this country in 1796. 

@ At the outbreak of the Civil War 
a detachment of 530 Pennsylvanians 
became known as the “First Defend- 





culture, the Keystone State leads in the 
production of buckwheat, and yields im- 
portant crops of winter wheat, rye, oats, 
corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
pears, and grapes. 

Pennsylvania’s Governor is Arthur H. 
James. Its United States Senators are 
James J. Davis and Joseph F. Guffey. Its 
34 Representatives in Congress are: Leon 
Sacks, James P. McGranery, Michael J. 
Bradley, John Edward Sheridan, Francis 





Rep. Ditter Rep. Van Zandt 


R. Smith, Francis J. Myers, Hugh D. 
Scott, Jr.. James Wolfenden, Charles L. 
Gerlach, J. Roland Kinzer, Patrick J. Bo- 
land, J. Harold Flannery, Ivor D. Fenton, 
Guy L. Moser, Albert G. Rutherford, 
Robert F. Rich, J. William Ditter, Richard 
M. Simpson, John C. Kunkel, Benjamin 
Jarrett, Francis E. Walter, Harry L. 
Haines, James E, Van Zandt, J. Buell 
Snyder, Charles I, Faddis, Louis E. Gra- 
ham, Harve Tibbott, Augustine B. Kelley, 
Robert L. Rodgers, Thomas E. Scanlon, 
Samuel A, Weiss, Herman P. Eberharter, 
Joseph A. McArdle, and James A. Wright. 

The State has a bicameral legislature of 
50 senators and 208 representatives, with 
Lieutenant Governor Samuel S. Lewis as 
president of the senate and Elmer Kilroy 
as speaker of the house. 
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The Liberty Bell, Symbol of Liberty 


ers” because they had been the first to 
reach Washington and establish a de- 
fense line about the Capital. 


W First steamboat to navigate the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers was the 
New Orleans, launched at Pittsburgh 
in 1811. 


® The first telegraphic equipment 
ever used in warfare was contributed 
to the Union army of General Rosen- 
crans by Pennsylvanians. It was made 
in Philadelphia and sent to the Union 
forces in April of 1863. 


® Pittsburgh’s KDKA has the dis- 
tinction of being the world’s first per- 
manent commercial broadcasting sta- 
tion. Its initial broadcast was made 
November 2, 1920, when returns of the 
liarding-Cox presidential race were 
announced. 


@ Pennsylvania’s first gas well was 
drilled in Westmoreland County in 
1878. 


®W The first stone bridge was built 
in Pennsylvania in 1697, the first sus- 
pension bridge in 1801, the first iron 
wire suspension bridge in 1816, the 
first cast iron bridge in 1835, and the 
first wire cable suspension aqueduct 
bridge in 1845. 


® The first frigate was launched in 
1797 from a Pennsylvania port, and the 
first American warship in 1844, 


® The Commonwealth has many 
firsts in the field of medicine. Here 
are some: first asylum for the mental- 
ly ill, 1709; first hospital, 1752; first 
medical school, established at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1765; first 
doctors to be graduated with bachelor 
of medicine degree, 1768; first hospital 
dispensary, 1786; publication of first 
book on mental diseases, 1812; first 
practice of homeopathy, 1828; first 
homeopathic school, 1835; and the first 
Medicine Research Chair in an Amer- 
ican university, established at the U. 
of Pa. in 1910. The American Medical 
Association was organized at Phila- 
delphia in 1847, and the American Den- 
tal Association in 1855. 
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COOPERATION— 
‘York Plan’ Puts Community to Work 


It is often said that both Liberty and 
the United States were born on Penn- 
sylvania soil. Today the State bristles 
with war projects to defend the birth- 
right of both. Well over a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of war work has been com- 
pleted in the Keystone State already, 
and there are projects of staggering 
importance still in the making. 

Significant in the war effort of the 
State is the high degree of cooperation 
evident as between capital and labor. 
And in industry ‘itself, the success of 
the so-called “York plan” for pooling 
the manufacturing resources of an en- 
tire community for the purpose of fill- 
ing the great need for cohesive action 
on large orders for war equipment has 
been such that other communities 
throughout the United States have fol- 
lowed the pattern set forth by the en- 
terprise of the citizens at York, Pa. 

In the northern part of the State a 
huge TNT plant is under construction 
now. Land has just been purchased 
for the building of a large Naval Re- 
serve Training Station in another sec- 
tor. In addition to the two big Quar- 
termaster Depots already in Peéennsyl- 
vania, at Philadelphia and Harrisburg, 
a third is being erected at Marietta. 

In the Pittsburgh area the world’s 
largest steel plants are working ’round 
the clock forging weapons of war for 
the democracies. The State’s tremend- 
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ous reserves of coal are just so much 
fuel for our fight, and the same must 
be said for its oil, being processed in 
great quantities together with oil from 
other states, in the big refineries at 
Marcus Hook. ; 

At Philadelphia, the huge Navy Yard 
and the famed Cramp Shipyards are 
busy building fighting craft for Uncle 
Sam, and in the great Sun Shipworks 
at Chester vessels for the Maritime 
Commission slide down the ways in 
rapid-succession, each a modern mir- 
acle of mass production and the assem- 
bly line. 

The Keystone State’s industries have 
pioneered in numerous war production 
programs. Our heavy tank, a 60-ton 
monster, is being produced by Bald- 
win Locomotive. The York Safe & 


‘Lock Company had a finger in bringing 


a sample Bofors gun, considered the 
world’s best anti-aircraft gun, from 
Sweden. By February, 1941, York Sufe 
& Lock was at work on a 60-million- 
dolar contract for the gun. Antici- 
pating the York Plan of getting an en- 
tire community’s facilities at work on 
war contracts and sub-contracts, the 
company let out sub-contracts for 
over 1,300 parts of the gun. 

The York Plan has been publicized; 
but the entire state has a work plan 
for turning out the sinews of war 
faster. Pittsburgh’s steel mills each 
week run to ca- 
pacity. The Steel 
Workers union is 
pledged to beat 
t he district’s 
commitments 
The exterior 
stone of the 
Capitol in Har- 
risburg, given 
a cleaning job 
several years ago, 
is darkening up 
again from smoke 
from Harrisburg 
steel mills. Penn- 
sylvania’s Turn- 
pike from Pitts- 
burgh to Harris- 
burg, where auto 
traffic once pre- 
dominated, now 
rumbles con- 
stantly under the 
tires of heavy 
trucks and army 
caravans. The 
Port of  Pitts- 
burgh, where the 
Allegheny and 
Monongahela 
unite to form the 
Ohio, is again 
back in the run- 
ning as one of 
the world’s bus- 
iest harbors. 
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HEROES ALL— 


Valley Forge and Germant: 
Chambersburg and Gettysburg 
produced their heroes on Pen: 
vania soil. From early colonial « 
Pennsylvanians have participated 
the struggle 
liberty. Nic! 
Biddle, antece: 
of the presen! 
torney Genera 
the United St: 
Francis Bid ¢ 
was a Revolu! 
ary naval 
and died in a 
Anthony Wa 
“Mad Anthony, 
he was Ca | 
hero of S 
Point, a nativ: 
Chester county is still a story-book 
hero of the revolution. 

In the war of 1812, Jacob Jennings 
Brown, of Bucks county, fought » 
much distinction, 
earning the thanks 
of Congress and 
finally becoming 
General in Chief 
of the Army. 

Commodore Wil- 
liam Bainbridge, 
although born in 
Princeton, lived in 
Philadelphia all 
his life, and be- 
came one of the 
outstanding naval heroes during 
Tripolitan wars. 

In the conduct of World : 
No. 1 Pennsylvanians covered t! 
selves with ¢ 
General Pers 
always clail 
Pennsylvania 
tage from his 
bears. Major ¢ P 
erals who « ' 
ed Pennsy! 
as their stat I 
cluded Peyton | | 
March, Task: 
Bliss, Robe: 
Davis, Hunter fis ‘ 
gett, James W \Me- d 
Andrews, Ch: M 
M. Clement, Brigadier Generals Smed- \ 
ley D. Butler, Wallace H. Atter! 
and many others. Probably the | 
decorated Pennsylvania officer d 
the world War was Major Ed 
Martin, born. at 
Ten Mile, Pa. He 
served from July, 
1917, to the end of 
the war, com- 
manding the 110th 
infantry. He was 
twice wounded, 
remained on duty, 
and won the Dis- 
tinguished Service 
Cross and Purple 
Heart, with clus- 
ters, for gallantry. In the current co 
the Chief of Staff, General George ' 
Marshall is a product of Pennsylva.i2 Be 
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Benjamin Franklin 


@ PATHFINDER introduces 
herewith, as a part of the presen- 
tation of Pennsylvania in its “Roll 
Call of the States,” the interesting 
personality of Benjamin Franklin. 
This sketch is presented as though 
written in February, 1790, just two 
months before Franklin’s death. 


| oe several days now members of 
our First Congress have been de- 
bating the subject of Negro slavery. 
This unfortunate topic was brought up 
on Feb. 12 in the form of a petition 
signed by Benjamin Franklin, as pres- 
ident of “The Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, and the Re- 
lief of Free Negroes Unlawfully Held 
in Bondage.” The Philadelphia publish- 
er has asked Congress for an enact- 
ment which would not only put an im- 
mediate stop to the profitable slave 
trade, but would at once free all blacks 
now held as personal property by 
thousands of responsible citizens. 

Although Senator James Jackson, of 
Georgia, has virtually squelched the 
Franklin petition in a popular address, 
filled with Scriptural quotations to 
prove “the sacredness of the institu- 
tion of slavery,’ Southern members 
are uneasy. They fear some reprisal 
by the 84-year-old abolitionist, whose 
statecraft and cunning are well known 
to them. Indeed, it,is rumored he is 
already at work on another of his 
famous essays, which, friends say, 
will be a parody on Senator Jackson’s 
speech supposedly given by a member 
of the Divan of Algiers, and filled with 
pretended texts from the Koran. 
Whether this be true or not, Senator 
Jackson and his colleagues may well 
take to heart the words of King George 
Ill, who, 25 years ago, warned his 
ministers against “that crafty Amer- 
ican, who is more than a match for 
you all.” That was when the “crafty 
American” was being retained in Lon- 
don as the representative of Jackson's 
own state of Georgia, together with 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, to op- 
pose the Townsend Plan—that quick 
ioney-raising scheme of colonial tax- 
ition proposed in Parliament by 
Charles Townsend. 

Certainly, whatever else may be 
said of him, Franklin’s right to peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States, 
ought never to be questioned. The im- 
portant role he has played in the 
formation of that body, not to mention 
the nation herself, entitles him to that 
much and more. But such is the brief 
tenure of fame, particularly in the 
realm of public service, that many of 
this man’s achievements have already 
been forgotten, or credited to others, 

-as far as the younger generation is 
concerned—unknown. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to review some-of 


Benjamin Franklin’s accomplishments 
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Franklin: Businessman, Statesman, Scientist 


in public and private life, both here 
and abroad, lest current publicity re- 
garding his anti-slavery petition es- 
tablish him in the minds of our read- 
ers as no more than a Quixotic aboli- 
tionist. A 

Franklin is first of all a business- 
man, Despite the many university de- 
grees and titles of a sort which have 
been conferred upon him, he prefers 
to style himself simply “Benjamin 
Franklin, Printer.” In addition to his 
thriving partnership with David Hall 
in Philadelphia, he has established and 
now controls successful presses in a 
dozen or more other cities, chiefly 
Lancaster, Pa.; Charleston, S. C.; New 
Haven, Conn.; New York, Antigua, 
Kingston, and Jamaica. To his busi- 
ness acumen we are indebted for much 
of our present reading; for example, 
his printing in 1735 of Cato’s Moral 
Distichs, first American translation of 
the classics, and his reprint in 1744 of 
the widely read English novel Pamela, 
which was the first novel published in 
America. Much of his own writings, 
particularly his earlier works, he al- 
lows were composed primarily as bus- 
iness ventures. This is notably true 
of his Poor Richard’s Almanac, pub- 
lished in 1732 and for 24 successive 
years thereafter, which enjoyed an 
average sale of 10,000 copies, far ex- 
ceeding the sale of any publication in 
the country. 

Moreover, Franklin himself not only 
attributes his success in public life di- 
rectly to his business abilities, but 
does not hesitate to say that he under- 
took many a public charge in the hope 
that it might put him in the way of 
business profits. He told how he or- 
ganized the “Junto” debating club in 
1727—-since incorporated as the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society—“to show 
something of the interest I had, every 
one of these exerting themselves in 
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recommending business to us.” And of 
his race for re-election to the clerkship 
of Pennsylvania’s General Assembly 
in 1737, he said: “I was, however, 
chosen, which was the more agree- 
able to me, as, besides the pay for the 
immediate service of clerk, the place 
gave me an opportunity of keeping up 
an interest among the members, which 
secured to me the business of printing 
the votes, laws, paper money, and oth- 
er occasional jobs for the public that, 
on the whole, were very profitable.” 

It is true, of course, that on occasion 
Franklin carried his philosophy of 
work to illogical extremes. One such 
was his advocating a business educa- 
tion—shorthand and bookkeeping— 
“for our young women, as likely to be 
of more use to them and their children, 
in case of widowhood, than either mu- 
sic or dancing.” Another was his sug- 
gesting a three-hour daylight-savings 
for Londoners as an immediate rem- 
edy for their complaint “of the duty on 
candles and the high price of tallow.” 

To this practical businessman Phil- 
adelphia and the nation are indebted 
for the following: introduction of the 
yellow willow tree to this country; 
the wide use here of plaster oi paris 
as fertilizer; organization of the first 
street cleaning department, the first 
police patrol system, the first volun- 
teer fire department, later the first 
municipally supported fire department 
and the first subscription and lending 
library. He drafted and introduced 
into the Assembly the first paving bill. 
He also founded Pennsylvania’s Uni- 
versity and handled the construction 
and maintenance of Philadelphia's 
first hospital, even providing for a free 
clinic and dispensary fund, Of this 
hospital project he says: “I do not re- 
member any of my political maneu- 
vers the success of which at the time 
gave me more pleasure, or wherein, 
after thinking of it, I more easily ex- 
cused myself for having made some 
use of cunning.” 

Franklin’s career as a public serv- 
ant has been so extensive that we can 
do no more than highlight it here. 
When Pennsylvania’s Quaker-domin- 
ated Assembly refused to provide for 
the armed protection of the colony, he 
raised a militia on his own by public 
proclamation and secured it supplies 
and cannon by organizing a lottery. He 
himself led a fort-building frontier ex- 
pedition against the encroachments of 
the French and hostile Iroquois. As 
deputy Postmaster General for the 
continent, he was the first to make the 
business of carrying the mails pay a 
revenue to the Crown, a profit the of- 
fice did not continue to make after he 
was cashiered for political reasons. 

He worked hard to avoid war with 
England. Present-day historians say 
that Franklin’s scheme of colonial 
union proposed at the Albany confer- 
ence of 1754, if adopted, “might per- 
haps have so adjusted the relations of 
the colonies to the British government 
that the Revolution would not have 
occurred.” These efforts failing, this 


(Continued on page 22) 
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DD facts about Pennsylvania, 
gleaned from histories and dusty 
tomes, provide an interesting back- 
drop for study of the Keystone State. 


W Had Penn had his own way about 
it, the State which now bears his name 
would have been called instead “New 
Wales.” When this suggestion was 
submitted to England’s Privy Council, 
however, a Welsh member of that body 
objected. Penn then suggested “Syl- 
vania” as an appropriate name for 
this densely wooded area, and to this 
King Charles II asked that the Council 
prefix the name of the grantee. 


®W The eastern and western boun- 
daries of Pennsylvania have remained 
unchanged since the time of William 
Penn’s original grant of this territory 
from King Charles II of England in 
1681. 


8 To William Penn’s first treaty 
with the Indians inhabiting his grant, 
Voltaire made reference in one of his 
writings, calling it “the only treaty 
never sworn to and never broken.” 


® Pentisylvania had only one re- 
corded trial for witchcraft, booked in 
February, 1683. The plaintiff was a 
Swedish woman by the name of Mar- 
garet Mattson. The verdict was “Not 
Guilty.” 


W Penn and his followers could 
have learned at least one lesson in 
democratic principles from a tribe of 
the aborigines who inhabited a por- 
tion of the Pennsylvania territory. 
These were the Shawnee Indians, who 
observed the unusual custom of per- 
mitting their women to sit in council. 


@ The name Susquehanna is be- 
lieved by some to be a variation of 
the Algonquian Sas-k-we-an-og, mean- 
ing “the river that rubs upon the shore.” 


® A state history gives 15,000 as a 
conservative estimate of the number 
of Indians inhabiting the State at the 
time of the first English settlement. 


W It is frequently pointed out that 
the United States was born on the soil 
of Pennsylvania. In Philadelphia the 
Articles of Confederation were adopt- 
ed, the Declaration of Independence 
written and signed, the Treaty of Peace 
which ended the Revolutionary War 
ratified, and the Constitution formu- 
lated. 


@ It is estimated that at the time of 
the Revolutionary War about one-third 
of Pennsylvania’s population was of 
German origin. Some 120,000 Germans 
had settled in the Commonwealth by 
1790. 


® According to one historian, there 
is record of 47 iron works in Pennsy!- 
vania up to 1771. 

®W There is also record of some 1,650 
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ships under Philadelphia registry be- 
tween 1727 and 1766, of which 737 
were constructed in the city’s ship- 
yards. 


W In view of the present arrange- 
ment of debits and credits obtaining 
between this nation and Great Britain, 
it is interesting to note that the terri- 
ory of Pennsylvania was granted to 
William Penn by the British crown as 
repayment of a debt of 16,000 pounds 
owed his father. There were some 
strings attached to this debt settle- 
ment, for Penn was required by law 
to send the king or his heirs two 
beaver pelts per year, plus 20 per cent 
of all gold and silver which may “from 
time to time happen to be found” on 
the territory. 


W Analysis of the very deep rock 
formation which underlies Philadel- 
phia reveals that one of the subterran- 
ean layers upon which the Quaker 
fathers founded their geat metropolis 
is a thin bed of garnet. 


W During the Civil War. the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania contribut- 
ed 337,936 men to the Union Army, 
14,307 to the Union Navy, and $4,028,- 
627 to the Union war chest. 


W To the U. S. armed forces dur- 
ing World War I the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania contributed 370,961 
men. Its shipyards built 170 vessels 
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BUILD BOMBPROOF 
| FOR LIBERTY BELL 


The Liberty Bell is to have a bo: 
Shelter of its own. In event of rai 
it’ will rest in an underground fi: 
proof and bomb-proof vault, to whic! 
it can be lowered directly from th, 
site where it now stands. The vau); 
is a 150th anniversary gift of the | 
surance Company of North Americ. 
which was founded in Independe:: 
Hall, in the same room where the |): 
claration of Independence was signi (), 
and only 16 years later. The compa 
is America’s oldest fire and marine in- 
surance company. 

Plans for the vault were presen|: 
by President John A, Diemand, 
North American, to the City of Phil: 
delphia, through Mayor Bernard Saii- 
uel, at a ceremony attended by insur- 
ance commissioners of the 15 stat: 
which comprised the Union whe: 
North American was founded. 

Preliminary plans, drawn up by 
architect George Wharton Pepper, J’., 
call for the Liberty Bell and its oriz- 
inal black walnut frame and standard 
to rest on a platform elevator, which 
will be raised to floor level. If an air 
raid or fire warning sounds, the plat- 
form and Bell will be lowered into the 
ground, while a concrete floor slides 
over the opening. When the Liberty 
Bell reaches the bottom of its pit, it 
will slide on underground tracks to a 
vault built directly under the room 
where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. Sixteen inches of concrete 
and steel will protect the top of the 
vault against bomb hits. When the 
danger is past, the Bell will make the 
return trip to its original position. 

Once before, when British armics 
assaulted Philadelphia during the 
Revolution, the Bell was carted out of 
the city and buried. 

Declared Mr. Diemand: “Preserva- 
tion of our national relics is important 
to every American who glories in the 
great pageant of history that has dis- 
tinguished our nation since its found- 
ing. Right now, we are engaged in 
major war to preserve our American 
freedom, first proclaimed to the world 
in this same Independence Hall where 
our Liberty Bell now rests. Modern 
warfare, as practiced by ruthless a- 
gressors, is no respector of things his- 
torical. Therefore, there is immediate 
necessity to properly protect this mos! 
sacred of all relics of our nation’s 
early struggle for freedom.” 


—_ — 
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for Uncle Sam. Its citizens purchased 
$2,709,947,800 worth of Liberty Bonds. 


®W Pennsylvania has about 80 major 
game preserves, half a hundred game 
refuges, and 10 State-owned fish hatch- 
eries. In one year these hatcheries 
distributed over 600 million fish. 


®W The only division in the Union 
Army in which all members were fro 
one State was that of the Pennsylvan'a 
Reserves. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR VICTORY— 


Seen. In Brilliant Record of Keystone State 


By GENERAL EDWARD MARTIN 


JE of Pennsylvania take a deep 
\ pride in our Commonwealth. 
We are proud of her illustrious his- 
tory; we glory in her great and fine 
tradition. But we do not live alone in 
the past, for we take a quiet pride, too, 
in her achievements in these troubled 
times as America’s arsenal and the 
Workshop of War. 


[In Pennsylvaria’s present eminence 
is a leader of states she only carries 
n the distinguished record that began 
when King Charles II granted the 
riginal charter to William Penn in 
i681. Then Pennsylvania became a 

rid shrine of religious tolerance. 
Since that day the sons and daughters 

the Commonwealth have been a 
leeply religiows people, firm in the 
eep-rooted belief that without wor- 
ip of God no good form of govern- 
nt can endure. Today, when we 
face the vital need for an all-out war 

‘fort, our only salvation is a return 

the God-fearing lives of our fore- 
thers. 

for those fervent pioneers of Penn- 
svivania were fighting men, too. Val- 
ley Forge and Gettysburg were shrines 
that hallow Pennsylvania soil. The 

\d of the Swedes, the English, the 
Dutch and the Old Germans who set- 

d and built Pennsylania has been 
led on many fields when the cause 

is just. 

\ Pennsylvanian has always come to 
forefront when the nation’s need 
sreat. When a growing country 
led more room in which to grow, 
isylvania sent Daniel Boone into 
vilderness where his axe and rifle 
ed the road into the Great Valley. 
en a harassed nation needed finan- 
help, Robert Morris, the Pennsyl- 
ian, gave it. And nearly a hundred 

irs later, in another perilous crisis, 
nsylvanian Jay Cooke saved his 
ntry’s credit. Pennsylvania gave 
military genius of “Mad Anthony” 
ne to history, and handed down 

immortal name of Benjamin 
inklin to the world’s annals of 
ecraft and culture. 

So it was a natural growth that 
‘d our Commonwealth ahead of 

the rest of the States of the Union. 

lay our Delaware River waterfront 
illed “the Clydebank” of America. 
rail shops and steel mills provide 
ws for the national muscle. Our 
hracite fields are unique on the 
et. Our farms are fertile and pro- 
tive. The great oil industry had its 

h in Pennsylvania, and even today 

torists in California ask for Penn- 
inia oil in their crank-cases be- 
e it has no equal anywhere. 

Vhat, then, could be more natural 
) that the rest of the nation should 

k to the Keystone State in this time 
'a world’s terrible need? We always 

‘had the men. We have them to- 








Edward Martin 


DITOR, lawyer, public servant 

and soldier these vocations 
pretty well encompass the busy 
career of General Edward Martin, 
born at Ten Mile, Pa., in 1879, the 
son of a farm family. He went to 
Waynesburg College, working as a 
newspaper reporter to help pay his 
way. Admitted to the practice of 
law in 1905, married in 1908, he 
progressed upward in the business 
and financial world. 

He entered the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard in 1898, and saw ac- 
tive service in the Philippines. He 
stayed with the Guard, and when 
the bugle blew for the Mexican 
Punitive Expedition, Major Martin 
was down there. And when the 
World War started, he was among 
he first in France. He was twice 
wounded, and was decorated with 
the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Purple Cross, both with oak 
leaf clusters. 

While serving the country, he has 
also found time to serve the state, 
having been Auditor General of 
Pennsylvania from 1925 to 1929 and 
State Treasurer from 1929 to 1933 
Currently he has announced his 
candidacy for the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, He is a 33rd degree Mason, 
a Presbyterian and a Republican. 
He lives in Washington, Pa. 





day. We always have had the “fe- 
sources. Today we have more than 
ever before. Men, plus resources, plus 
courage and faith, will win any war. 
Pennsylvania today will do more than 
its share to win this struggle, and re- 
store peace and happiness to a world 
torn by misery and despair. 

So there is but one need now that 
must be filled. We must have leader- 
ship that will coordinate all these 
blessings so abundant in Pennsylvania, 
and weld them together so victory can 
be ours. We have never had such odds 


Pennsylvania 
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to overcome, but in the illustrious his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, her men and 
women have never shrunk from a fight 
because of odds. They have won out 
before; they shall win out again. 

Pennsylvania’s sons will fight on the 
battle front and on the home front. Her 
forges will provide the arms; her boys 
will bear them. Her farms will feed 
the heroes; her ships will carry the 
food. When the history of this vic- 
torious crusade is written, the name of 
Pennsylvania and the names of Penn- 
sylvanians will Le written in golden 
letters, 

In anything I might ever say about 
the greatness of my native State, I 
could never pass without proud men- 
tion of the deeds of her 28th Division, 
which I had the honor to command, 
and which I shall always love and 
cherish. Twenty-five years ago, the 
28th made history. In this present con- 
flict, “Pennsylvania’s own” will write 
still another distinguished chapter. I 
cannot be with the 28th today as I was 
through those dark days in France, 
and the happier ones that followed. 

But to the end of my days, all that 
I have and all that I can give will be al- 
ways Pennsylvania’s. Like every one 
of her eleven million loyal sons and 
daughters, I feel I am a part of my 
native State, and I hope to serve her 
all of my life. 

Let us all give, to the last ounce of 
our energy and devotion, to keep 
Pennsylvania’s place in the sun, 


a 


Pennsylvaniana— 


W The American log cabin is Penn- 
sylvania-born. The early Swedish and 
Finnish settlers hewed their homes 
out of the virgin forest with axes, An 
early English writer wrote with 
amazement of the ability of these 
early settlers to build a home “with 
nothing but an axe.” 


®W The first steam laundry was be- 
gun in Pittsburgh in 1863, and the first 
rough dry laundry service started in 
Philadelphia in 1892. 


@ Robert Fulton, who is credited 
with devising the first workable 
steamboat, was born in Pennsylvania, 


@ Stepher C. Foster, author of 
many of America’s most famous folk 
songs, was born in Pennsylvania, 


W The first commercial oil refinery 
is believed to be one erected at Oil 
Creek Valley in June, of 1860. 

@ Philip Ginter is credited with the 
discovery of hard coal—in Carbon 
County, in 1791, 


®W The Commonwealth’s lakes and 
streams contain some 160 varieties of 
fish. 

@ The first sugar coated pills were 
manufactured in 1857, at Philadelphia. 

@ Philadelphia gave us the ice 
cream soda in 1874. 

®@ Pennsylvania had the first state 
inheritance tax. 


Five 
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Bombs on Tokyo 


HE Japs are now worrying over 

how their big cities were bombed, 
and changing their story of the event 
with every jitter. For strategic rea- 
sons, we in America have been told 
nothing by our military about the 
bombing. Though the Jap reputation 
for veracity is not good, here is one 
case in which we are willing to take 
their word—and hope their word 
proves as good as our bombs. 


q 
Faith and Works 


UR brothers and comrades are 

dying on al] the world’s battle- 
fronts; but we are only just beginning 
to feel the pinch at home. War is a 
grim business, however; we shal] all 
soon face its privations, and suffer- 
ings and sorrows. As the Bible says, 
“There is no discharge in that war.” 
There is no doubt that we shall face 
them proudly and erectly. Winston 
Churchill recently said that the Brit- 
ish, the Russians, the Chinese and the 
Americans are the toughest people on 
earth. Our Allies have proved it; our 
boys have proved it wherever they 
have fought; and we shall all prove 
it soon. 

We have a right to be tough, though 
our years of easy living have masked 
the muscle. For every American is 
the descendant of pioneers, and a re- 
cent descendant at that. They may 
have pioneered in a slum, or in break- 
ing the open prairie, or in searching 
the deserts, or forests, or the deep 
veins of the earth. They came, they 
toiled, sweated and bled, they con- 
quered for the American ideal. In 
factory, field and battle-line we shall 
do no less than emulate them for the 
same cause. 

These are and shali be our works. 
Beside and beyond them we have our 
faith. While we work and struggle we 
put our trust in God. It gratifies us 
to know that our leaders have the same 
trust. 

Each year on the anniversary of his 
first inauguration the President goes 
to the historic little church across the 
park from the White House for an 
hour of prayer. General MacArthur 
asked the church where he was bap- 
tised to pray for him on Easter. To 
the mothers of the Bataan heroes he 
declared: “The sacrifice and halo of 
Jesus of Nazareth has descended upon 
their sons and God will take them 
unto himself.” 


By faith and works our fathers made 








Berryman in The Washington Ster 


More Scrap Iron for Japan 


this country. By faith and works we 
shal] maintain it. 


gq 
War Assets 


DMITTEDLY we were not ready 

for total war into which we found 
ourselves suddenly plunged. Perhaps 
only nations secretly preparing to 
make surprise attacks are ever quite 
ready for war. But we can realize 
with some satisfaction that we were 
better prepared than for any previous 
war in our history. Since the fall of 
France in June, 1940, we have been 
getting ready in a rush. In fact, the 
war material our plants made and sold 
to belligerents before that date was a 
part of our preparation. Our plants 
began to develop. We never had such 
production as right now. Never before 
have our factories expanded faster. 


Morally, too, we are comparatively 
in the pink. Not only do we feel “doub- 
ly armed” through our cause being 
just, but we are unified as never be- 
fore in a solid spirit of resentment to 
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underhanded, treacherous attack. \\, 
seek no conquests, We are fighting ,) 
the defensive. 


And one material advantage which 
we cannot overestimate, and for which 
we should feel supremely thankful. js 
cur abundant food supply. “There is 
food enough for us all!” Presiden} 
Roosevelt exclaimed triumphant)y. 
And there is a surplus for our allies. 
We have a two-years’ supply of wheat. 
and nearly as much corn, which is 
going into our meat, dairy and pou- 
iry products and raising them to new 
record levels, Winter production of 
milk, eggs and butter set a new hich. 
and the prospect of spring vegetab|cs 
and citrous fruits is bright. Our can- 
ned stock from last summer’s crops js 
the greatest of all time. 


No one ever contested Napoleon's 
judgment of the importance of the 
food supply to a fighting nation. In 
the long pull, it may well be the de- 
ciding factor. 


Tires For Campaigns 

T was reported that several Con- 

gressmen have inquired indirect!y, 
if not furtively, of the OPA as to the 
availablility of tires for campaigning. 
They advanced the argument thai 
political campaigns are essential to a 
democracy; that the only way to reach 
outlying districts is by car, and that a 
car must have tires if it is to roll. 

It may sound funny to others—and 
there was no indication that the OPA 
was impressed—but to Representa- 
tives in Congress it is a pretty serious 
matter. They must all achieve re- 
election this year or lose their jobs. 
And the only way to get elected is to 
win the people’s votes. If a Congress- 
man can’t get out and see and be seen, 
defend his record and make promises, 
he would have reason to feel preity 
uneasy. Most of them probably have 
competitors who have been saving up 
tires to campaign against them. 

But a Congressman can talk to al! 
his constituents at once these days, 
through the magic of the radio. His 
appearance is not important—a glance 
at the House proves that. Voters this 
year will be much more impressed by 
action. A Representative can elec- 
tioneer better by staying on the job 
than by speaking at the crossroads. 

In 1940 a Congressman excused him- 
self from campaigning in the primar- 
ies (which usually settled the elec- 
tion) because he was busy with im- 
portant committee werk, and he was 
winner by a big margin. Later, he 
spoke for an opposition minority 
group, and all the personal campaig0- 
ing he could do later did not save him 
in the general election. 


Words count, but it is not to whom, 
it is for what, they are said. 
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You'll Be Seeing 


Saboteur (Universal) —From_ the 
rortile mind of the master of suspense, 
pirector Alfred Hitchcock, exploded 
‘his monstrous melodrama of under- 
cover forces preying on our vast war 
industries. Priscilla Lane and Robert 
Cummings are co-starred as the young 
dancer and plant worker, typical 
young Americans, through whom the 
Fifth Column bores its way into the 
core of what they represent. Against 
this background the menacing danger 
of the saboteur stands out in bold re- 
lief. Suspense and suspicion are 
heightened by dramatic effects as the 
story crosses the continent and touches 
every social strata and human emotion. 
(he plot is big and the action intense. 
in such a picture it would be fitting 
for the denouement to occur in the 
Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island. 
it does. 


The Remarkable Andrew (Para- 
mount)—A successor, although not of 
the same quality, to last year’s Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan. It is an unpre- 
tentious comic-fantasy flavored with 
a few tears. William Holden, a small 
town bookkeeper, is caught in the 
snares of the town’s wily politicians 
bul, fortunately, the innocent victim’s 
creat grandfather had saved the life 
of Andrew Jackson away back in the 
Battle of Orleans. In return for this 
bravery the ghost of Old Hickory 
(Brian Donlevy) keeps company with 
the grandson in his time of need and 
handles. the politicos in his own in- 
imitable way. He is aided at Holden’s 
trial by such historical greats as 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall and Jesse James. There is hu- 
mor enough in Holden’s hobnobbing 
with a man apparently not there, but 
there is a sure laugh in the teetotaller 
bookkeeper’s buying a quart of rye 
each day for the man no one else can 


> 


* * * 


Reap the Wild Wind (Paramount)— 
[his is Cecil B, De Mille’s thirtieth an- 
versary spectacle and there can be 
question that it is De Mille. The 

lot is secondary 
for swift and robust action, for gorge- 
panoramas of color on the sea, 
under the sea, in lavish southern gar- 
dens and in social Charleston of the 
IS40s. The story is of shipwreckers; 
main theater of action is off the 
tlorida keys. Paulette Goddard is 
-cast as a southern tomboy who 

s heir to a salvage vessel. Ray 
land, sea lawyer, and John Wayne, 
pmaster, do an excellent job in 

r clashes for the affections of the 
iboy. Raymond Massey is the vil- 
lainous shipwrecker; Susan Hayward, 
\\nn Overman and Robert Preston 
carry supporting roles admirably. 
irricanes, shipwrecks and sea brawls 
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furnish thrills galore, but the 
spine-tingling sequence occurs under 
the water when the two rivals battle 
for their lives with a writhing octo- 
pus which, by the way, is a super- 
squid that only C. B. could create. 


Always In My Heart (Warner Bros.) 
—Don’t let the title fool you; it is a 
misnomer. The plot is a hand-me- 
down about the innocent man jailed, 
then pardoned and appearing before 
his children, but as a stranger, because 
they think him dead. All the while, 
Mother is in the process of acquiring 
a new soul-mate. Fortunately, every- 
one manages to come through some 
fancy melodrama safely and the fam- 
ily is reunited. All in all, the picture 
is hardly worthy of its reason for be- 
ing: the debut of the refreshing 15- 
year-old songstress, Gloria Warren. 
She is a natural, the wholesome type, 
and does very well with those songs 
that will remind you of the early De- 
anna Durbin melodies. The title song, 
with a variety of others, is also played 
by the Borrah Minevitch harmonica 
demons. If the story itself has any 
merit, credit Walter Huston, the suf- 
fering father, for his sincere effort. 


Coming Attractions: The Association 
of Motion Picture Producers has an- 
nounced that in the course of the year 
the industry will release twenty-six 
shorts designed to popularize war ac- 
tivities. The announcement followed 
a conference between Lowell Mellett, 
director of the Office of Government 
Reports, and the representatives of 
Hollywood and New York producers. 
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In Respect to Gen. 
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MORNING 
FRESHNESS 





Do This Tonight! 


EE you wake up tired and listless—if your 
& freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away 
in the stress of these strenuous times—you 


should know this! 

Thousands are drinking a cup of new, ém- 
proved Ovaltine night and morning—for clear- 
eyed morning freshness and vigorous days. 

For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it supplies cer- 
tain food elements to replenish vitality while 
you sleep—rebuild worn-out muscle, nerve and 
body cells. High-quality —-_ Protecting 
minerals, Vitamins A, B;, Dand G, pantothenic 
acid, pyridoxine. Thus acts as an insurance 
against strength-sapping food deficiencies that 
effect more than one-third of our people today. 

So turn to new, improved Ovaltine—begin to- 
night. Get a tin today—or send for free samples. 
= 
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OVALTINE, Dept. S42-P-5 
| 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
| Send free packets of Regular and Chocolate | 
| Flavored Ovaltine and interesting booklet. | 
| Name — | 
| eee P | 
| SM ans.ceanenstecere sins I Naw dawen , | 
J | 
| | 
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THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 
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PATHFINDER has arranged to supply 
its readers with a flawlessly made Amer- 
ican flag, size 5 feet by 3 feet, of durable 
cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, with 
sewed stripes and printed stars; a sturdy, 
6 foot brass-jointed hardwood pole, lac- 
quered in blue with gilt knobs, and a blue- 
lacquered cast-iron holder all ready to be 
attached to any window sill or porch rail— 
in combination with a 2 
tion to PATHFINDER, either new or re- 
newal, BOTH 


AMERICAN FLAG °OOtER* 
PATHFINDER 2 Years 


years subscrip- 


ONLY $2.50 


NOW is the time to show you are thankful to be 
living in a country where you display your colors 
because you want to—not because a bayonet makes 
Hang out the Star-Spangled Banner that sym- 
bolizes your revolutionary forefathers’ eternal ban 
on oppression. 
lock your homeland forever to dictators!. Every 
home—get a brand new flag and KEEP IT FLYING! 


PATHFINDER, 


Let OLD GLORY wave and pad- 


Washington, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Unknown Country (Coward- 
McCann, $3.50)—Here Bruce Hutchin- 
son, an eminent Canadian journalist, 
reminds us that at the north of our 
border is a great neighbor practically 
unknown to us. Vaster than terri- 
torial] United States, the home of only 
11,000,000 people, Canada, he says, is 
a vital link between the United States 
and Great Britain. He delves into the 
political life of the Dominion, dis- 
cusses Canada’s war effort, gives us a 
vignette of the provinces, and candid- 
ly notes his country’s faults and vir- 
tues. 

Sherwood Anderson’s Memoirs (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., $3.75)—In this au- 
tobiography the late Sherwood Ander- 
son has probed into his own wounds 
with all the ruthlessness with which 
he probed those of his memorable fic- 
tion characters. It is honest. It must 
have been painful to write. It is a geo- 
graphical enlargment of Winesburg, 
Ohio in emotion’s fourth dimension. 
Persons and places are between its 
covers, of course, but the reader will 
experience less concern for them than 
for the extra-sensitive personality 
which bumps along between them for 
507 pages. It is far more subjective 
than most autobiographies, more a 
panorama of reactions than a chronol- 
ogy of events. But there’s the point— 
Sherwood Anderson’s bouts of shadow 
boxing are often bloodier than the real 
thing, always as entertaining. 

New Dictionary of Quotations (Al- 
fred A. Knopf, $7.50)—Now and then 
there appears a scholarly work of ref- 
erence which is, at the same time, 
loaded with prize entertainment. Here 
is one such, a labor of 24 years by 
Baltimore’s ace pundit, Henry L. 
Mencken. Whereas the usual collec- 
tions of quotations are arranged al- 
phabetically according to tag words, 
Mencken has also given them chrono- 
logical sequence and has accorded 
more importance to the idea of a say- 
ing than to its customary tag word, 
which may not appear in the quota- 
tion. Undoubtedly, one of the se- 
crets of this book’s high quality of en- 
tertainment lies in the number of 
pithy contemporary sayings identified. 
Here you may discover the author of 
“He has ants in his pants,” and the 
origin of “In God we trust; all others 
must pay cash.” 

Coyote Tales (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $2)—Told by Leigh Pack, 
illustrated by Virginia Lee Burton, are 
fascinating stories of animal folklore 
in 78 pages of particular fun for young- 
er readers.. The coyote, four-footed 
hero of America’s Southwest, where 
he is considered the wisest of all ani- 
mals, here re-enacts the role he has 
long played in tales handed down by 
the Indians and Mexicans: how he 
learned to sing, and other adventures. 
A good book to read aloud. 
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IN ONE GIANT VOLUME. The publisher’s accomplishment hood 
combining thousands of outstanding features in one colo + i 
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the prices is so low and quality so high. The twelve voluDgyes. \ 
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OER FOR PATHFINDER READERS | 


They Said It Couldn’t Be Done; 
- —But Here It Is— 


age bere is one Of the most sensational offers ever to be made to PATHFINDER readers. 


The famous 


eaee sassive new Webster’s Comprehensive Encyclopedic Dictionary yours for an amazingly low price. It is 
jillio rare opportunity to own one of the most marvelous books ever published, a book which includes essential 


] 
OU kets nn nscuensesdianl “a 


Here is What 
This Marvelous 
‘ Volume Contains 


I 
Complete Webster’s Dictionary 
II 
Cyclopedia of General Facts 
Ill 
Secretary’s Guide & Office Manual 
IV 
Cyclopedia of Business & Finance 
V 
Business Law for the Layman 
VI 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
VII 
Student-Author Reference Manual 
Vill 
Biographical Dictionary 
| IX 
Dictionary of Medical Terms 
x 
Latest Atlas & World Gazetteer 
XI 
Manual of Photographic Terms 
* XII 
An Encyclopedia of Gardening 
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17 PAGES ;..-. 2 MIL- 
ION WORDS . . . MANY 
ORGEOUS COLORED PIC- 
JRES!! What a reservoir 
information . . . It’s new 

hd up-to-the-minute. There 

¢ 1617 large-pages (nearly 

e foot long) . . . over 2 
illion words that -define 

y answer for your most 
bmplex questions. The dic- 
onary section is easy to use , 
0,000 definitions . . gives correct 
onunciations . . . alternatives .. . 
oad etymologies . . scientific and 
lloquial terms. An authoritative guide 
D spelling, meaning, and pronuncia- 
mn of words and phrases, and correct 
nglish usage. When you wade through 
fe other sections you'll be astounded 
the amazing amount of practical, 
eryday useful information available. 
ou'll also find beautifully colored maps 
d dozens of many color pictures of 
chly interesting and educational sub- 
tls. Your opportunity is here to have 
complete indexed library in your 
me. This is our latest Webster’s Com- 
thensive Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
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knowledge about thousands of subjects in every field of endeavor— 
that will help you and your children at work and at school. You 
must see this remarkable Encyclopedic Dictionary to fully appreci- 
ate its value. You can’t possible judge its impressive contents and 
beautiful binding unless you actually examine it. And we want 
you to judge for yourself what a sensational bargain it is. So we 
make this offer: Send us $1.00; we will mail you the book at once. 
Examine it—read it—show it to your family and your friends and 
then decide whether you want to keep it. Pay the balance in five 
equal payments of $1.00 a month. Or return the book and we will 
refund your dollar. 


‘What a dictionary! It’s really an encyclopedia! Within its covers 


are so many exceptional features. Offers a home education you 
never dreamed possible for so little . . the entire family, including 
Mother, Dad, the kiddies, too, will draw an abundance of worldly 
knowledge from its amazing 12 volumes .. . It’s like a short cut 
through college. And it’s yours ALMOST AS A GIFT! There are 
hundreds of reasons why you should own this Webster’s Compre- 
hensive Encyclopedic Dictionary. Your very future .. . your 
success can be quickened through the grasp of the thousands of facts 
brought to your finger tips. 


A DICTIONARY; AN ENCYCLOPEDIA; 12 Books in One 


SUPERBLY BOUND . . EXCELLENT PRINTING. This Diction- 
ary is worthy of a place in the finest library. It’s the work of a master 
craftsman. The publishers have spared nothing to give you excep- 
tional value. The binding is sturdy terra cotta cloth, enhanced by 
rich gilt stamping. It is thumb indexed, just like expensive volumes. 
Has Large, Easy Reading Type. 


$400 and this coupon brings 
1- it to you for a FREE 
5 day examination. 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
24th & Douglas Streets, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me by mail 
postpaid a copy of the 1617-page book, WEBSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, containing 12 Books in One. I agree to 
examine it, and if not satisfied with it in every way to return it to you 
within 5 days, and that you will refund my $1.00. 


If I keep the book, I agree to pay you $1 per month for five months, or a 
total price of $6.00. 
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This dictionary is not published by the original publishers of Webster's Dictionary, or by their successors. 
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READERS WRITE 


Not Brutal, But Human 

In your editorial in your last issue, 
“Ideals Still Count,” you use the word 
“brutal” in referring to tactics used in 
the present war. It reminds me of an 
episode related in Mark Twain’s Mysteri- 
ous Stranger. The Mysterious Stranger 
was Satan, and with two boys in the 16th 
century, in Austria, was visiting in jail. 
They observed a man charged with being 





heretic having splinters pushed under 
‘hi 


s finger nails to make him confess, 
whereupon one of the boys made the re- 
marks: “Oh. Isn’t that brutal?” Satan, 
overhearing the remark, replied: “No. 
That is not brutal. That is human. Brutes 
would not do that.” To use the word 
“brutal” in describing the tactics of the 
Nazis and Japs in the present war, is an 
egregious blunder, and I wish to object. 
To say that the treatment of the Polish 
people after the fall of Warsaw, by the 
Nazis, was brutal, is a libel on the brute 
creation and that part of the animal king- 
dom. When one contemplates that hor- 
rible treatment reported from Warsaw, it 
almost makes one ashamed to be a hu- 


man being. 
John M. Leyda 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Bouquets 
It’s such a darned good paper I never 
get to read it. Somebody else takes if off 
the office desk and carries it home. 
Frank F. McDede, M. D. 
Paterson, N. J. 


. . 7. 


I want you to know how much I ap- 
preciate your kindness in reprinting my 
editorial, “Wake Up America—It’s Late.” 
I am very grateful, particularly because 
I have the highest respect for your 


magazine. 

Edward T. Leech 
Editor, The Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Your most interesting and instructive 
paper comes to me regularly and I] as 
regularly mail it over to my sister-in-law 
in England, where it is appreciated as 
much as it is here. 

John Palmer Keep 
San Diego, Calif. 








Fed Up on Politics 

I have not renewed the subscription 
because sometimes I feel as if I never 
want to see a paper or magazine or listen 
te a radio commentator or columnist 
again. I get so tired and worn out with 
the constant political squabble over who 
is to have this or not that, when all that 
really matters is winning this war. Why 
be another France, I ask you. 

Mrs. C. B. Freeman 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Alternating Current Transmission 

Under the heading “Colorado First” at 
the top of the third column on page 10 of 
the Feb. 14 issue of PATHFINDER it is 
stated that the first alternating current 
electric power transmission installation 
was at Telluride, Colorado in 1899. Asa 
representative of the company that the 
electric industry recognizes as having 
been the first in the United States, if not 
in the world, to accomplish such a feat, | 
take exception to the statement. 

A paper presented by Mr. P. N. Nunn, 
of the Utah Society of Engineers . 
states: “During the winter of 1890 ap- 





paratus was installed for the first com- 
mercial, high-pressure, alternating cur- 
rent power transmission of the world. 
From that beginning has grown the Tellu- 


ride Power Company.” The Electric Jour- 


nal of January, 1936, confirms this state- 
ment . . in a paper by Mr. Cope of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, at the same time add- 
ing the further information that the 
equipment was put into operation June 
19, 1891. 

Against the dates set up above which 
we believe are accurate, I desire to set up 
our claim that the first transmission of 
alternating current for commercial and 
power use was early in 1890 when the 
Willamette Falls Electric Company, a 
predecessor company of the present Port- 
land Electric Power Company, transmit- 


Sermonette 


MERICA is passing through her 

hour of Calvary. This hour of 
trial must include self-humiliation 
and sacrifice. We can humiliate 
ourselves by recognizing that only 
by and through God can we come 
to victory. If labor will lift up its 
hands as Christ lifted His in the 
carpenter shop in service for the 
Father; if capital, like Joseph of 
Aramethea, will give of its posses- 
sions for the sake of Christ; if 
women, like Magdelene, will bring 
their spices to annoint Him; if edu- 
cators, like Nicodemus, come in the 
dark to find the truth which is in 
Him; if soldiers, like the one at 
the foot of the cross, will share the 
wine of their life with Him; if we 
all begin to see in the wounded Him 
wounded; if we all enter into the 
work of sacrifice as He entered the 
Garden, then we may never fear 
the outcome. 


Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
Catholic University 
Washington, D. C. 


ted alternating current energy from its 
hydro plant at the falls of the Willamette 
River at Oregon City to the city of Port- 
land, fourteen miles distant, at a poten- 
tial of 4000 volts for commercial and 
power use. This statement is borne out 
by our own company records, it has been 
checked by the Edison Electrical Insti- 
tute and will be made a matter of his- 
torical record in the history of the elec- 
tric industry now being prepared by the 
Institute. The controversial statement 
was no doubt made by its author in good 
faith; however, it is in error. Our com- 
pany is jealous of its accomplishment and 
will take every opportunity to defend its 
claim until it is decisively proven to be 


wrong. 

R. R. Robley 
Assistant to the Vice President 
Portland General Electric Company 
Portland, Ore. 


Jeti pars 

I consider PATHFINDER one of the best 
weeklies, but I completely disagree with 
your article of April 4. (In which PATH- 
FINDER reported that 57 American rabbis 
had signed a statement opposing a sep- 
arate Jewish Army.—Ed.) In the first 
place, there are 600 American rabbis who 
have endorsed the formation of a Jewish 
Army; and secondly, why can’t Palestine 
Jewry be organized into a fighting force 
under their own flag like the brave Czechs, 
Greeks, Poles and others. We want to be 


PATHFINDER 


considered a nation, not just a religion. 
And by the way, we also have quite q 
large percentage of secular nationalists; 
who want to see after this war a Pales. 
tine as Jewish as a Poland, Polish. 


Henry Spira 
New York, N. Y. 


Amoskeag and Merrimack 

I read your article on New Hampshire ; 
the April 18th edition of PATHFINDF); 
with a great deal of interest and w, 
amazed and pleased to find some new anid 
interesting facts about our state thai 
had not known before. However, ther 
was one statement that struck no fo- 
miliar note and in fact I think you mig) 
wish to be notified of an error that Man- 
chester people might seem to. resent 
Your sentence reads—“Along the An 
keag, shoe factories are humming day 4)\\! 
night on Government ‘must’ contracts 
That sentence would lead people to }.- 
lieve that the Amoskeag was a river and 
the truth is that it is the name of a mi|| 
employing thousands of people in the c: 
of Manchester on the Merrimack River. 


Betty von Laer 
Concord, N. H. 


[The Amoskeag was the name of a falls on 
Merrimack. For the revision, thanks.—Ed.] 








RELIGION 





20th Century Pilgrims 


Our Pilgrim forefathers mar¢hed | 
church carrying the holy Bible in one 
hand and in the other a blunderbuss. 
The firearm was fetched along in case 
warring Indians should interrupt the 
worship service with warwhoo).. 
Something parallel is taking place to- 
day in the church life of millions of 
Americans, 

© In the War Department at Wash- 
ington, where employees are obliged 
to work ’round the week, with no Sab- 
bath pause, a reversal of*the Pilgrim 
procedure is observed during the Sun- 
day luncheon period. Instead of brin: 
ing the business of war to the service 
of God, the religious service is broug)' 
to the business of war. A chaplain 
conducts a worship hour in the gate: 
teria. Employees sing hymns, atten 
to a brief sermon and a reading fron 
the Scriptures. 

© In Red Bank, N. J., the pastor of 
the local Baptist church conducts : 
first aid class as a feature of his We: 
nesday evening prayer meeting. 

@ In many U. S. communities 
churches ring their bells to announc: 
test drills for blackouts. The Firs! 
Methodist Church of Burlington, V! 
plays America on its chimes during « 
alert. 

® In Los Angeles 178 dididives hav 
pooled resources so that in the eve! 
of a bombing they can provide housin g 
for 12,000 homeless, feed 22,000 per 
meal, and afford temporary shelter fo: 
100,000, under Red Cross direction. 

@ Cleveland is one of a number of 
larger cities where clergymen hav‘ 
been offered a physician’s peeviescs 
for going about during air raids. Ta» 
will be at their disposal to speed them 
to disaster areas so they may admin 
ister the soul comfort of the Grea! 
Physician. 
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Thousands have done so!—and 
only an actual organic eye dis- 
ease should prevent you from knowing the same 
relief. Here is how you may free yourself from 






the handicap of eyeglasses—or from the fear 
that you may soon have to mar your appearance 


with a pair of them! 


OW long have you worn 
glasses? How long have head- 
aches, blurred type, nervous- 

ness, eye-strain or inflamed eyes 
made you believe you might soon 
have to wear them? Is your vision 
affected by farsightedness, near- 
sightedness, astigmatism, cataract, 
or a tendency in either eye to cross 
when you are tired? 


Perhaps you believe that as zee 
grow older your eyes grow weaker 
and hence need “crutches.” Per- 
haps you believe that “rest glasses” 
help tired eyes—or that glasses help 
growing children to gain better 
vision. 


The Real Cause of Most Eye 
Trouble 


Don’t let yourself become resigned 
to such ideas! For many years the 
prescription of glasses for each and 
every case of eyestrain and im- 
paired vision has been based on 
Helmholtz theory—the belief that the 
focus of the eyes, in the lens, was 
at the root of the trouble. 


But actually the focal lens of the 
eye seldom changes! The trouble is 
in the muscles of the eye itself— 
muscles which can be strengthened 
and brought back into proper and 
efficient balance. 


The eye is part of the body. It suf- 
fers from abuse. It responds to exer- 
cise. Of the many eyes which today 
are genuinely tired, sick, slack in con- 
trol—the great majority can be adjusted 
back to normality with simple home 
treatment. 
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9-DAY EXAMINATION FORM 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Send me SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES, by Dr. Harold M. 

’ Peppard. When the book arrives, I will pay the postman 
$1.98 plus a few cents postage and postal charges. It is 
nderstood that if I am not helped by this book within 

5 days I may return it and my money will be refunded 


FREE-—"f you accept this offs or D 


i-PIECE KIT of CHARTS f 


= Send cash with order. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 
The same 


i Check here if enclosing payment 
| refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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How Weak Eyes Can Be 
Restored 
This treatment—really a group of very 


easy and sooth exercises—is fully 
described in the ‘book Sight Without 


Glasses, by Dr. Harold Peppard. 
In its pages are the i the meth- 
ods, and the results that have already 


led to perfect sight—without 

for hundreds of others. We believe the 
method it contains is so sound, so far 
past the realm of operimnent. that it 
will enable YOU to as you have 
not seen for years. 


Getting glasses when your eyes are 
overworked is like getting a crutch for 
a badly strained leg muscle. Continu- 
ing to wear glasses is like continuing to 
use the crutch when the strained 
muscle is all ready to be used normal- 
ly again! If you are worried about the 
discomfort and expense of glasses—or 
if you are reluctant to inflict them on 
your children—then let this remark- 
able and widely acclaimed book give 
you thé help you so earnestly are look- 






ing for. 


WE WILL SEND IT TO YOU 


FOR A 


5 DAY FREE TRIAL 


This is the unqualified offer we make 
to you: Send the coupon below, with- 
out money. Sight Without Glasses will 
be sent to you at once for an entirely 
FREE examination. When the book ar 
rives pay the postman $1.98 plus a few 
cents postage. Test it yourself for 5 


days—try 


it out on your own eyes. If 


within 5 days it has not proven its 
value to you—by all means return it to 
us; and your money will be immedi- 
ately refunded. With this book you 
will receive, FREE of any extra cost, 
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the 7-Piece Kit of Eye 
Strengthening Charts which 
have been specially prepar- 
ed for readers of this book, 
and which are described in 
the panel above. 


Think how much better 
looking and more comfort- 
able you would be if you 
could leave your glasses off 
for good! How much more 
convenient it would be if 
you had no glasses to hunt 
for, to drop, to replace or 
renew! And how many 
years younger you would 
look. Here is the book that 
has been written specifically 
to bring you these blessings 
We invite you to try it. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 


to 















SIT-DOWN 
HEADING CHARTS 
thor of “Bignt’ withovs 
the principieg®°af this 
method into 2 series of 
simple, easily followed 
muscle routines, 

To net you follow 
these routines correct! 
you will receive FREE 
b~ sang on book 2 copies 
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7-Piece Kit 


For Nearsightedness, Farsightedness, 
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SWELLEN WALL- 
CHART FOR DAILY 
EYE EXERCISE 


PREE, if you mail 
the coupon below now, 
is the large chart shown 
above. It is eyeletted 
for hanging on your 
wall — provides correct 
routines for resting and 
strengthening your eyes. 


What This Method 
Is Doing: 


Miss 8. Age 26. Had 
severe headaches for 7 years 
when reading, etc, Glasses 
prescribed; some _ relief.— 
Used this method . . . dis- 
pensed with glasses. Change 
in diet ended headaches. Re- 
sults satisfactory after 1 
month, 


Artist. Age 36. Suffered 
strained feeling in and above 
eyes. Vision would blurr 





after 2 hours’ work. Glasses 
helped, but gave no com- 
plete relief. Eyes became 
better after first treatment 
through this method . 

norme! after five treatments. 


Master B. Age 10. Had se- 
vere, frequent headaches 
from school work. Wore 


glasses 2 years.—Farsight-. 


edness completely relieved 
after five treatments. 4 
years later be still is free 
of symptoms. 


Mr. T. B. Age 20. Glasses 
worn since age of 6. Lens 
strength continuously in- 
creased, but eyes quickly 
tired.—Within 1 month 
after starting this methed, 
was able to read reguier 
print without glasses. Now 
can leave them off entirely. 


A. Age 14. Cross-eyed from 
birth. Glasses worn since 
age 2, steadily increased In 
strength. After 3 months 
of this method, however, eyes 
were straightened, vision 
became normal, glasses were 
discarded. 


Mrs, M. Age 74. For 5 years 
was unable to sew, knit, read 
without intense discomfort, 
—After 10 days with this 
method, glasses 40% weaker 
proved sufficient 3 weeks 
later, glasses reduced one- 
third more. Now uses glase- 
es only for very close work, 
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MAY CALENDAR 





Now the bright morning star, day’s har- 
binger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads 


with her 
The Pease May, who from her green lap 
throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 


Mirth, and youth, and warm desire. 
—MILTON 


UST which morning star Milton 

meant we do not know. We should 
have to ask the planetariums, where 
they can switch the heavens back and 
forth at will, to approximate any date. 
Our present morning star, which 
comes dancing from the east is Venus. 
Venus reaches aphelion, or its point 
furthest from the sun, on May 24. At 
the end of May it is 97,500,000 miles 
from earth. 

As the poets sang the stars centuries 
ago, they will still be singing them 
centuries hence, when they look se- 
renely down on other wars, or may- 
hap on an era of peace. Men will still 
be drawing inspiration from them; in- 
spiration and knowledge. Astronomy 
was the first science. In its business 
men learned mathematics, especially 
geometry. It guided them in their 
travels over the earth, as well as lead- 
ing their eyes through the heavens. 
The stars made our calendars and set 
our festivals, religious or sportive. 
How all these things are knit together 
is illustrated by the supposition, held 
by many students, that the number of 
degrees in a circle, or 360, is derived 
from the 360-day year of the Egyptians. 

The Egyptians were among the first 
to harness their calendar to the sun 
instead of to the moon. Most Mo- 
hammedan countries still stick to a 
Junar calendar of 354 days; while the 
Jewish religious year is based on a 
“weighted” moon-month year. Though 
our calendar is a solar one, our seven- 
day week is based upon the fact that 
changes of the moon occur at approxi- 
mately seven-day intervals. Names of 
the days of the week, as previously 
explained (PATHFINDER, March 7), 
were drawn originally from the Baby- 
lonian names for the five planets 
known then, plus the sun and moon. 

The moon is our nearest neighbor in 
the sky, and for centuries it had per- 
haps a greater influence than any 
other heavenly body on the minds of 
men. A number of observations can 
be made of her this month. There is 
a conjunction between Venus, our 
morning star, and the moon at 2:50 
a. m. on May 11, with Venus only 37 
minutes north. There is a conjunc- 
tion of Mercury and the moon at 18 
minutes after midnight, or 0:18 a. m., 
on the morning of May 17. There are 
also daytime conjunctions of both Sat- 
urn and Jupiter and the moon—Saturn 
at 2:42 p. m. on May 15, and Jupiter at 
3:50 p. m. on May 17. 

We can see only one side of this 
satellite which has had so great an in- 
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fluence on man’s thoughts. This indi- 
cates that the moon revolves once on 
lution around the earth. If she did 
not revolve at all, we would see every 
around the earth; if she revolved more 
than once, we would see her in’ vary- 
a trifle in relation to us on her orbit, 
we do see a bit more of her face, 
ern side. Because her axis is inclin- 
ed to the plane of her orbit slightly 
we also see alternately both her poles. 
We see only one face of the moon. 


'1942 MAY 
10111213 

29/30 
Si} _|_} ie 
her axis each time she makes a revo- 
part of her surface as she traveled 
ing aspects. Because the moon “reels” 
alternately on the eastern and west- 
more than one degree and 30 minutes, 
But if there were inhabitants on the 





~ GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID | 





CANADA 


Location—North of United States. 

Area—3,466,556 sq. mi. 

Population (estimated 1941)—11,422,- 
000. 

Capital—Ottawa (Pop. 126,782). 

Government—Dominion status with 
executive authority carried on in name 
of Crown by a Governor-General and 
Privy Council composed of Cabinet 
Ministers and others; legislative power 
vested in Parliament of two Houses; 
Senate members (not to exceed 104) 
are nominated for life by Gov.-Gen- 
eral; House of Commons (245 mem- 
bers) is elected by people for five 
years unless sooner dissolved. 

Governor-General—Ear! of Athlone. 

Prime Minister—Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King. 

Religion—All creeds tolerated. 

Education—In all provinces except 
Quebec primary, and in most cases 
secondary, schools are free, 

Products—Wheat, oats, hay, barley, 
rye, other grains, horses, cows, sheep, 
swine, poultry and related products, 
fruits, lumber, fish, metals, minerals, 
coal, oil, furs, manufactured products. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Leigh- 
ton Macarthy, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to U. S.; 
Jay Pierrepont Moffat, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Ottawa. 


moon, the citizens of one of her hem. 
ispheres would say of the other,. 
“They’re so ignorant that they have 
never seen Earth.” For to Moonmey 
the earth would be the biggest thing 
in the sky, 13 times larger than the 
moon appears to us. But only the 
face of the moon that is toward us js; 
bathed in earthlight. That face gets 
two weeks of sunlight, then two weeks 
of earthlight. The other face has 
two weeks’ sunlight and two week,’ 
darkness, 

The moon enters its last quarter on 
May 7 at 8:13 a.m. New moon comes 
on May 15 at 1:45 a. m. It is suc- 
ceeded by the first quarter at 5:11 
a. m., and then comes full moon on 
May 30, at 1:29 a. m. 

Of the planets Mercury, the “in- 
sider,” reaches greatest eastern elon- 
gation on May 18. It is then an evening 
star, its reddish gleam easily visil)le 
on the northwestern horizon. Venus, 
our nearest neighboring planet, is 
bright in the early morning sky. Mars 
is an evening star, fading rapidly, bu! 
more prominent than Jupiter ani 
Saturn. Saturn is in conjunction with 
the sun on May 23, passing then into 
the morning sky. For some weeks 
we lose it in the sunlight. Jupiter, 
heading toward conjunction with the 
sun next month, is now down low in 
the west and dim. 


® In May come Mother’s Day (May 
10) and Memorial Day (May 3). 
Ascension Day is May 14 on the church 
calendar, and Ascension Sunday M:\ 
17. 

@ The Virginia revolutionary con- 
vention met in Williamsburg on M:\ 
6, 1776, and adopted a constitution «s 
a free and independent state. On Ma 
15 it called on the Continental Con- 
gress to declare the colonies free ani 
independent. 

® Napoleon died on St. Helena, \!.\\ 
5, 1821. 

e The great Indian Mutiny brok: 
out on May 10, 1857. The actual mu- 
tiny cost some 100,000 lives. Famines 
which followed it cost millions more. 


® The Johnstown Flood, on May ;'1, 
1889, cost 2,209 lives. 

e@ St. Pierre, on the island of Mar- 
tinique, was destroyed by an eruptio. 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8, 1902. About 30,())) 
persons were killed. 


@ Cuban Republic was established. 
and American soldiers under Gen 
Leonard Wood withdrawn, May 2), 
1902. 

e The steamship Lusitania was 
sunk by a German submarine off Head 
of Kinsale, Ireland, on May 7, 1915 
Among the 1,195 lives lost 124 were 
Americans. 

e Three U. S. Navy seaplanes lef! 
Trepassy, Newfoundland, May 16; one. 
the N-C 4, arrived in the Azores, \a\ 
17; others forced dowa by storm and 
sailed to port, under command of Rear 
Adm. John L. Towers, now chief of t! 
Bureau of Naval Aeronautics. The \-( 
4 flew on to Lisbon, then Plymout!. 
England, reaching there May 31, 19! 

e Germans invade Luxembour: 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, May |", 
1940. 
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More Birdmen: “The successful 
prosecution of this war demands the 
creation of an air force second to none 

) earth,” said Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Commanding General of the Army Air 
Forces in his appeal to college men 
over the nation to enlist in the newly 
formed Air Force Enlisted Reserve. 
in this college recruiting plan enlist- 
ments as privates will be accepted on 
, deferred basis so that students may 


Notes (PATHFINDER, April 25). 


| Gerald B. Devore. “Agua Cheetah” 


eel provided by its four wheels. 





\rmy’s amphibious tanks. 
10 feet of water near Fort Knox, 


SERVICE NOTES 





a nature that they can be corrected, 
qualifying the individuals for general 
military service. These disabilities in- 
clude dental defects, goiter, hernia and 
nutritional lacks, among others. After 
corrections have been made the selec- 
tees or enlistees will be subject to re- 
examination by Army physicians and 
may be classed in 1-A, 

The new modifying regulations also 
provide for hospitalization up to three 


Army Signal Corps, from Acme 


Wave-Riding Jeep 


HIS “Agua Cheetah” is the sea-going jeep described in the recent Service 
Not yet standard Army equipment, it 
is undergoing tests at Fort Knox, Ky., by the Armored Force Board, under Col. 
is the name given by its manufacturer. 
Soldiers call the amphibious buggy which wéighs 3,500 pounds, can do 60 on 
land and 10 m.p.h., in the water, the “Sea Jeep.” 
The Sea Jeep 
the marsh buggies used in some soupy sections of the South, nor with the 
The Sea Jeep pictured above is taking like a duck 


It rides steadily on the double 
is not to be confused with 





continue their studies until actually 


needed by the Air Force. Emblems 
nilar to the Air Force insignia will 
identify enlistees. Those students in 
communications and meteorology who 
enlist will be permitted to continue 
uch training to enable them to quali- 
as officers. Men enlisted in the Air 
Force Reserve and called to active 
ity before their graduation will be 
ppointed Aviation Cadets and allow- 
cd to compete for commissions. 
Centrally located colleges through- 
the country have been designated 
focal points for recruiting and each 
1001 has been requested to appoint a 
ulty Air Forces Advisor as a con- 
man between the Army and the 
ege or university. 


Physical Standards: A new classifi- 
tion has been added to the three 
isting ones relating to physical fit- 
S or unfitness for Army service. It 
designated Class 1-A (Suspended). 
'o this group wil] fall men’ whose 
sical] defects are slight and of such 


days to determine physical fitness, 
when necessary. Height, weight and 
chest measurement requirements re- 
main the same, but the standard acuity 
of vision has been revised to allow 
more men to serve in the non-com- 
batant forces. 


. . ” 


First Furlough: The embarrassment 
of winding up all personal affairs and 
then failing to pass his Army physical 
examination should no longer be a 
nightmare to the inductee. Under a 
new War Dept. ruling a furlough to 
begin not later than five days after in- 
duction and not to exceed ten days 
may be granted to men accepted. Dur- 
ing this ten-day period the newly in- 
ducted soldier will have an oppor- 
tunity to put his house in order. In 
the case of men who live at a great 
distance from the reception center the 
time may be extended to fifteen days. 
In most cases, such furloughs will be 
granted after the individual las been 
classified, his records opened and bis 
uniform given him. 











FOR JUST 
90 DAYS!" 


Says Al Williams 


Noted Health Advisor 
Tells How Thousands 
Regained Vitality! 


HIS NEW 


FREE BOOK 


Exptains How You Can Learn 
to Condition Yoursett Against 


Headaches’ Colitis 
Nervousness 
Arthritis Anemia 
Blood Pressure 
and Other Ailments 


Are you run Wown, nervous, 
overweight, underweight, tired, 
sleepless, depressed? Do you know 
that “‘poor cenditien’’ may be 
the basic cause of your trouble? 
Do you know what oo condi- 
tion”’ really means? - hat it 
can cause or ar gravate. many 
other ailments—including Indigestion, Constipation, Rbeu- 
matism, Colds, Kidney and Liver Disorders? Would you like 
to learn how YOU, too, can get back into good condition? 

Al Williams, nationally known 
health advisor, has directed condi- 
Naty programs for more than 

7,000 men and women. If you are 

rol renewed vigor and health 
improvement, send at once for his 
new, illustrated, free book, “YOUR 
HEALTH AND THE NEXT 90 DAYS”. Filled with 
amazing food facts and other valuable health information, 
Explains astonishing results of scientific conditioning 
methods inridding body of ailments caused by wrong 
living habits. Tells how you can adopt the Williams 
health principles in your own daily life, right in your 
own home. Send for this remarkable new book today. 
No cost or obligation. Penny postcard “a do. 
THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM EPT.17R 
__ 542 Se. Broadway Les Pom Callf. 


FEET HURT? 


Use STEMMONS Adjustable AIRFLOW ARCH-EZUR 
Non-Metalic, Flexible, Soft and Resilient 
AVAILABLE ANY SIZE for MEN and WOMEN 















ARCHES ADJUSTABLE 
To wy OD ie 





“ainrcow ARCH-EZURS 


Helps foot suffers to find joy and blessed relief from 
torturous, burning foot pains, caused by weak arches, 
callouses, metatarsal troubles, and various forms of 
foot disabilities. Changeable to any shoe. .. easily 
adjusted to any foot. 

Standard Supports, $1.00 ¢ DeLuxe, $1.50 
SEND TODAY your name and address and size shoe 
you wear. We pay postage if money accompanies 
order; write direct to 
C.H. Stemmons Mig. Co., 1024 McGee St., Dept. 32 A Kansas City, Me. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 





plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 12-X, 2714 s Hil &t., Los Angeles, Calif 







OTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


Gonteety located in midtown 
York. Near Radio City, 
i fine shops. Large com- 


fortable and attractive 
ROOM AND BATH from $275 
AAA Hotel. Garage ad- 
anne our 111 West 56th per day. 


entrance. Foider 
118 WEST 57th sr. NEW YORK 












































































































































CAPITAL CHAT 





Red Cross Blood Bank 


HE scene is the new Red Cross 

blood donor center in the old Na- 
val Hospital at Twenty-third and C 
streets, in Washington. The time is 
yours to name on any day which we 
will call a typical day. The characters 
are as diversified a group as you can 
imagine. For instance, working side 
by side, volunteering their services 
with the Gray Ladies and the Women’s 
Motor Corps, you might find, from left 
to right, a Belgian countess, the wife 
of a British admiral, a U. S. Navy chief 
petty officer’s wife, and the daughter 
of a Netherlands’ naval attache. The 
drama? We call it Democracy at Work. 

But it isn’t one drama. It has been 
11,000 dramas since Pearl Harbor. 
Eleven thousand Americans, rich and 
poor alike, many of them women, have 
crossed the threshold of the center and 
made their contribution to the blood 
bank—to save the life of a son, hus- 
band, sweetheart, or other loved one. 
There is the slight young girl who has 
returned three times to give blood for 
each of her three brothers in uniform; 
there is the naturalized citizen who 
made nine trips to the center, donating 
more than a gallon of his blood to the 
bank. This spirit is typical. 

The week that ended Dec. 6 saw 
40 donors erter the center, but by 
Dec. 13, 350 more had given blood and 
in another week the total had gone to 
604. January, February and March to- 
tals were, respectively, 1,993, 3,055, 
and 2,663. And it is reported officially 
that these volunteers have indirectly 
saved lives in the battle zones. 

This story isn’t confined to one city 
and one blood bank. It is the story of 
all blood banks in all cities. It is the 
story of America aroused and united 
behind its boys at the fronts. 


Whose Land? 


BUSINESS in partnership sur- 

vives minor arguments of all de- 
grees and progresses more or less 
smoothly until along comes a rift and 
with it the very practical problem of 
“What is Whose?” 

The situation is somewhat compar- 
able to that arising around a small 
parcel of land, thirty miles square, be- 
longing to—the District of Columbia 
or Virginia. Until the recent war ex- 
pansion of the Capital, the question of 
ownership of the rich land comprising 
Arlington County and part of Alex- 
andria, Va., was bandied about with 
little actual interest. Since the Gov- 
ernment requires space and still more 
space and the area in question is the 
home of the National Airport, the new 
War Department Building, and thou- 
sands of war workers, the word 
“Whose?” is looming large on the 
scene. 

In 1791, when Congress set up the 
District of Columbia as the seat of the 
Federal Government, it accepted land 








grants of 70 square miles from Mary- 
land and 30 from Virginia. Then, in 
1846, Congress had a change of heart, 
decided it didn’t need so much “Dis- 
trict” and handed back Virginia’s 30 
square miles. Definite settlement of 
boundaries was neglected, but no one 
worried too much about that. 

It wasn’t until the Government be- 
gan the construction of the National 
Airport across the Potomac, on the re- 
troceded land, that the moot question 





Extracting Plasma at a Blood Bank 


grew into a wide open argument. Vir- 
ginia wanted control; the District 
wanted control; and air line operators, 
in the center, only wanted a settle- 
ment. A compromise was approved 
by the Virginia General Assembly, 
but in Congress it hit a snag. Com- 
plete control of the section is demand- 
ed by Senator McCarran on the ground 
that Congress, in 1846, had no author- 
ity to return any of the land tendered 
to it. The District, he declares, was 
established under contract and the act 
of retroceding the land in question 
was a violation of the contract, and 
therefore void. 

It looks as though a long fight is 
ahead, and the leaders will not hesi- 
tate to go into the courts for “their 
land” if they fail in Congress. 


Cathedral Gardens 


HE BISHOP’S GARDEN at the 

Washington Cathedral, now 
blooming in springtime splendor, is 
one of the most beautiful of its kind. 
It is frequented by Capital visitors for 
its peaceful atmosphere. The rare 
beauty of the trees and flowers casts a 
spell that is enhanced rather than 
broken by the stolen notes of the 
mocking birds who have nested in the 
gardens. 

Almost to a flower, the trees, plants 
and shrubs have some historical back- 
ground which carries an air of the 
past, blending two worlds of beauty. 
Some of the ornaments are centuries 
old, as the ancient carved font of 
Charlemagne’s period and the Norman 
Court archway of the twelfth century. 
The Little Garden, a medieval re- 








contains sweet-scented herbs, lave: 
der, rosemary, thyme, sweet marjor:::, 
and southernwood, and is among {he 
most fascinating garden spots in the 
country. 

ee 


Benjamin Franklin 
(Continued from page 11) 


diplomat, though in his seventies, ben; 
all his efforts to making the Revoly- 
tion a success. Following that war. 
the treaties of peace which he nego- 
tiated separately with the English ani 
the French were hailed as “the most 
brilliant triumphs in the whole histor, 
of modern diplomacy.” The treaty he 
negotiated on our behalf with Prussi, 
to end privateering President Wash- 
ington has praised as the most libera! 
treaty ever. negotiated between inde- 
pendent powers. 

While business 1s his vocation, and 
politics his avocation, science has l- 
ways been Benjamin Franklin’s hob- 
by. This is his way of putting it, but 
in the light of his many scientific 
accomplishments, it becomes a gross 
understatement. He invented the 
Pennsylvania fireplace, now some- 
times called the Franklin stove, the 
Franklin (lightning) rod, «smokeless 
street lamps, an excellent clock, wa- 
ter-tight ship compartments, the float- 
ing anchor, séveral magic squares, and 
the peculiar glasses he wears with 
double lenses made for reading 
through the bottom half and peering 
at a distance through the top half. li: 
has proved that storms travel against 
the wind along the Atlantic coast, that 
the sea is the source of electricity, 
and that light is due to the vibration of 
an elastic aether. He has won the cov- 
eted Copley medal of the Royal Soci- 
ety, and, for his researches in medi- 
cine, been elected to the Royal Med- 
ical Society of Paris, and made an 
honorary member of the Medical So- 
ciety of London. 

Now in his 84th year, Franklin is 
still a robust figure—5 feét, 10 inches 
tall and heavy set—though somewhat! 
troubled with gout. He advocates 
fresh air, simple diet, temperance and 
moderation in all things. He is a lover 
of swimming, but can do none of that 
today. His favorite recreation is chess, 
and, nowadays, listening to the spell- 
ing recitations of his grandchildren. 
His daughter and her seven children 
are sharing his Philadelphia home 
with him. His wife, the former De- 
borah Read, by whom he had two chil- 
dren, died 16 years ago while he was 
in England. 

Though he expects to live a goodly 
while yet, Franklin has already writ- 
ten his own epitaph, which we take 
the liberty to print here in closing: 


“The body of Benjamin Franklin, 
printer, like the cover of an old book, 
its contents torn out, and stripped of 
its lettering and gilding, lies here. 
food for worms. But the work shal! 
not be lost; for it will, as he believed. 
appear once more in a new and more 
elegant edition, revised and corrected 
by the Author.” 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 








ie you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 


necessities, of substituting, or making things 


last longer? Then help your 


-ighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


ECONOMY HINTS: “To my laun- 
drvman I have been returning all 
the cardboard and wrapping paper in 
which he delivers my laundry, and 
now the company is asking all its 
customers to do likewise,” writes Mrs. 
Wm. B. Patterson, of Dayton, Ohio. 
lo the dry cleaner she returns paper 
bags; to the milkman paraffin-lined 
butter containers, and to the drug- 
gist empty bottles. At her telphone 
she keeps on hand a pad of used en- 
velope backs as scratch paper and, 
lastly: “We do not own a car, so we 
patronize the nearest grocery, and do 
our own delivering.” 


RUBBER. Contined exposure to 
high temperatures shortens the life of 
rubber articles, since heat stimulates 
chemical change, advises a_ bulletin 
from the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Rubber articles in the home, it 
adds, should ke kept away from radia- 
iors, stoves, fireplaces, and out of the 
direct sunlight, “as a hot water bottle 
hung in a sunny place on the bathroom 
V all.” 

GRAIN SACKS: Mrs. Ida M. Riggs, 
Fargo, North Dakota, submits some 

lps for farmers. “If farmers will oil 

paint the bottoms of wagon beds 
ery year or two, it will save not only 
beds but grain sacks as well, for a 
lintery bed is hard on sacks. To re- 
torn grain sacks paste the patches 
using the best parts of old sacks for 
hes.” 

For a paste that crickets and mice 

| not find tempting, Mrs. Riggs ad- 
adding four or five tablespoons 
powdered alum to each gallon of 
r paste, slightly cooked. After the 
‘+h is applied, “iron it until it is 
The end of an apple box makes a 

od ironing board. Do not pad it.” 

WICKS: “When we were cleaning 

hes from a wood stove recently, out 

ie two asbestos wicks -we had 
ought of no use and had attempted 
destroy. They were smiling, and 
em to work about as well as new 


nes. Asbestos does not burn.” This 
te comes from Hollister Sage, 
I mestead, Fla. 
7 - - 


MISCELLANY: Miss Nancy Jenkins, 
untain City, Tenn., “talks of many 
ngs,” though not of “cabbages and 
gs.” As a means of saving paper, 
suggests using discarded books 
h good bindings for scrapbooks 
| covering them with chintz. 
¢ If the problem of returning used 
thpaste tubes bothers you, Miss 
nkins advises, use salt and soda as a 
ner, 
* Going into the kitchen, our Neigh- 


i 





bor notes that “egg shells make good 
jello molds. Pour jello into the shell 
with a paper funnel.” Also “Sirup 
from canned fruits can be used on 
cereals and for sauces.” 

® Finally, Miss Jenkins writes, “If 
three matching chairs need slip cov- 
er repairs, re-cover one with new ma- 
terial and patch the other two with 
the old cover.” 


. . . 


NO WASTE: From a Pomona, Fla., 
Neighbor, Laura J. Drisko, come these 
no-waste hints. Banana skins should 
not be thrown away, she says. They 
should be cut into bits and mixed 
with chicken feed to make it go far- 
ther. And to stretch the amount of 
milk from a can, she advises rinsing 
the can while it is sweet, and pour- 
ing this water into the pitcher with 
the milk. 

“If you have a dog, cook him some 
cornmeal in the water in which vege- 
tables have been cooked. It makes an 
excellent meal. I have found it better 
to divide the dog’s daily ration into 
three meals rather than two. He does 
not get so hungry and does not eat 
so fast.” 

* . * 

THIS AND THAT: Here are some 
more miscellaneous thoughts from 
Mrs. Ellin Lowhill, of the West Coast’s 
Santa Barbara: 

@ When cotton sheets begin to wear 


out in the center, rather than sew 
the outside hems together, make two 


pillow slips of the two good ends. 

e Painting the bottoms, inside and 
out, of garbage cans prolongs their 
service. 

© To protect posts against termites, 
soak them (the posts, of course) in 
fuel oil before putting into the ground. 
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RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
spine—enlarge opening—fall to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening——follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case 
of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 
play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath. Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice 
To Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural cone 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, ses 

ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists — 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on su 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mai! you a 
generous tria! box. (Cc) L. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2902-E, ELMIRA, N.Y 
DO YOU WANT POWER? 
POWER TO 
MAKE you vic- 
torious in all 
you undertake te 
do? Power to 
make people ad- 
mire you? Pow- 
er to earn mon- 
ey? Power to 
gain popularity? 
Power to make 
any one follow 
you? I will send 
you information 
which is the re- 
sult of scientific 
research. With 
this information 
and directions 
in your posses- 
sion you must 
become more 
masterful and exert greater influence. You will 
be able to break prevailing misconceptions. If you are 
not delighted, your money immediately refunded. Just 
send me your name and address. Pay postman on 
delivery only $1.98 when he delivers goods and written 
guarantee. Write now. 


K. HARRIS, 175 E. Broadway, Dept. 99, N. Y. C. 


Beyiteieeics 


Genuine Marble and Granite me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in Foot- 
tone FREE. Freight paid. Satie- 
faction guaranteed. Free catalog. 
American Memeria! Co. Dep A-20, Atianta,Ga. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





By BESS BROWN 


Let’s draw up the slack in the line 
in this slacks question before it gets 
completely out of hand. Trousers for 

women aren’t a new idea. 
SLACKS Not by centuries. But here 

in America, until recently, 
the sight of betrousered women has 
retained an air of novelty (except at 
resort cities), probably because their 
wear generally was restricted to such 
play centers. 

With the advent of war, women by 
the hundreds walked out of the kitch- 
en and nursery into drafting rooms, 
assembly lines, inspection lines, and 
just about every other place imagin- 
able in industry. They turned in their 
aprons for a uniform. And that uni- 
form was slacks and shirt or sweater. 
Common sense told them that flaring 
skirts, flowing blouses, bangles and 
dangles would never cooperate with 
lathes and grinders. 

The idea was contagious. It spread 
like a plague until now it is a plague. 
Women everywhere, all ages, in all 
walks of life. and in all activilies are 
adopting trousers. And the fashion 





mailing). The Summer Fashion 
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4032—“A” is for party wear; “B” is for 
playtime with straps instead of yokes. Sizes 
2 to 10. Size 6, view A, 1% yards 35 inch fab- 
ric and % yard contrast; view B, 1% yards. 
4093—Time out for play in this three-piece classic— 


shirt, shorts and skirt! Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 
blouse, 1% yds. 35 in. fabric; shorts, 1% yds.; skirt,2%s yds. 





10 cents. Address the PATH- 


Price of each pattern is 15c in coins (plus one cent to cover cost of 
is 
FINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y¥ | 


world is worried. It is trying to pull 
in the line with the flat statement that 
there is a time and a place for every- 
thing. Moreover, not every woman is 
built to show off slacks to the best 
advantage, or should we say it the 
other way. Perhaps it is true both 
ways. 

But back to the experts. They advise 
slacks in the factory and approve them 
for lounging, housework, play, and 
even for running over to the neigh- 
borhood grocery. But not for shopping 
downtown, on public conveyances, at 
the matinee or when applying for a 
position. There is the idea. Appropri- 
ateness and common sense are the best 
guides when you are tempted to “be 
comfortable” in slacks. If the tempta- 
tion is overwhelming, go ahead, put 
them on. Then take a peek in a rear 
view mirror. That ‘s the acid test. 

When the occasion permits, and the 
acid test has left you in the running, 
do wear the proper accessories with 
your slacks. Those who know suggest 
low heels or none, a tailored shirt or 
sweater, one of those popular vests, if 
you wish, and no hat. And, by the 
way, there is a clever little thing 
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called a “blitzie” that is a combinatioy 
blouse and under-slacks garment. \\ 
danger of flying shirttails and no co: 
stant “stuffing in.” All set? Then let’, 
go. But don’t forget. Slacken you: 
pace and think a second time before 
you jump into slacks at every oppor- 
tunity. 

Have you heard rumors going 
‘round? No, they aren’t the kind of 
rumor that will aid the enemy in any 

way. They are the back- 
WOMEN’S fence sort of rumor for 
UNIFORMS women only. All about 

the uniform you may 
suddenly find yourself decked out in 
one of these days as a soldierette in the 
WAAC, From what we hear, “decked 
out” is right. There are all indications 
that the uniform under consideratio: 
is a super-snappy affair, 

If you will imagine a question mark 
covering this whole paragraph, be- 
cause the details are still “under con- 
sideration,” here are some hints. Un 
less engaged in some unusual work, 
the women will wear kick-pleat skirts 
with this concession: they may be cu- 
lotte skirts. The khaki fabric has been 
thoroughly tested, just as material for 
the Army is tested, for wearability, 
comfort and washability. It is not in- 
tended that the uniform of the WAAC 
will, in any way, fall below the traii- 
tional smart appearance of the Army) 


mer Favorites For Everyonek——————— 


~ _ 9037—Cool, smart, slimming—this panelled frock with 
I its novelty front-bodice details. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 


4% yards 35 inch fabric. 

9006—Look feminine and pretty in this charming 
dress with its pointed yokes and soft gathers. Sizes 34 
to 48. Size 36, 3% yards 39 inch fabric. 

9965—Your indispensable two-piecer with a pleated 
skirt and a diagonal scalloped buttoning. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 16, 5% yards 39 inch fabric and % yard contrast. 

9000—For your cotton wardrobe, this frock with 
graceful curved seams and a cool, pretty neckline. Sizes 
16 to 20 and 34 to 42. Size 16, 3°% yards 35 inch fabric. 
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uniform. Blouses and insignia will 
conform rather strictly to those worn 
by the men. And the “crowning glory” 
must be worn above the collar while 
a subdued form of make-up is expect- 
ed to be asked as a matter of course. 
That’s all for the time being, but there 
will be further details released later. 


* * 


In the same newspaper the other 


Mm isiii ite). b- 
? STOP PAIN QuiIcK! 


? FREE SAMPLE 

oe See how —_ stops— bunion 
ets s ler. ear regular shoes. 

ie FAIRYFOOT is — to use. Safe, 

7 harmiess.On 3,000,000 feet since 1897. 


Send No Money fir"ticn: 
FAIRYFOOT co., 1223 §. Wabash, Dept. 3245, Chicess, | aad 
—Timely Needle Tips— 
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7248—Serve your country by salvaging wool from 
oid sweaters and turning it into new garments. This 
tern shows you how to re-use yarn and also how 


restore torn knitwear. Number contains full de- 
276—Gay pansies in clusters make a darling decora- 
tea cloths. Easy to do in mainly single, out- 
d lazy-daisy stitches. Number contains full 


} cent to cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 

‘ons are included in each pattern. Address all 
| orders te Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


e—X—X——_—«eo— SC 


' 
Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each (plus one 
| 
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day, with only a page or two between, 
we read these headlines: “Housewives 
May Have to Make Own 
SOAP Cleansing Agents”; “Home 
Soap Making Frowned on by 
OPA.” We may be wrong, but we 
think someone really should get to- 
gether with someone else. It seems 
that a Red Cross committee in a little 
New York town is so convinced of a 
soap shortage that it has proposed 
such a drastic measure as hiring a past 
master to teach housewives the almost 
forgotten art of soapmaking. 

In Washington, on the other hand, 
OPA and WPB raised their united 
voices in denouncing misguided advice 
and misdirected patriotism. The house- 
wife will be a better American, they 
oping, if she turns her kitchen fats in 
to soap plants where the much-needed 
glycerin can be extracted than if she 
tries to make them into soap that nine 
times out of ten won’t turn out right 
anyway. So you can all choose sides, 
but when the game starts you will find 
us playing along with OPA and WPB. 


Cheese Nut Bread 


The next time you plan to include a 
nut bread in your weekly baking, we 
suggest that you try this flavorful vari- 
ation as a palate teaser. 

Ingredients: Two cups sifted flour; 
one tablespoon baking powder; one- 
half tablespoon sugar; three-fourths 
tablespoon salt; one-fourth cup chop- 
ped pecans; one cup grated American 
cheese; one egg; two tablespoons but- 
ter, melted; three-fourths cup milk. 

Directions: Sift flour, baking pow- 
der, sugar and salt together. Mix in 
the nuts and cheese. Combine beaten 
egg, milk and melted butter, then stir 
into dry ingredients until they are just 
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damp. _Do not make batter smooth. 
Allow it to stand in buttered bread 
pan 15 minutes at room temperature. 
Bake one hour at 350 degrees F., turn 
out and allow to cool before slicing. 
veppinepeenapeenetinnicaies 


Sugar Rationing 


In answer to the endless queries of 
America’s housewives facing sugar ra- 
tioning this month, the Government 
has issued a booklet containing an- 
swers to the questions most frequently 
asked. Knowledge of its contents will 
go a long way toward lessening the 
strain upon all concerned during the 
registration period from May 4 to May 
7 when Rationing Book 1 will be dis- 
tributed, Here are some typical point- 
ers: 

@ The amount of sugar that can be 
purchased with each stamp may vary 
according to the supply, but such in- 
formation will be announced through 
radio and newspaper, 

@ Stamps will be void after the an- 
nounced time is up on them. They can 
not be saved for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the allotted sugar in bulk. 

® Any person in a family may take 
one or all of the family ration books 
to buy the family’s entire supply, but 
the books must be taken and the 
stamps removed in the presence of the 
grocer. 


Household Hints 


@ Cover hangers with felt or vel- 
veteen to hold sheer and silk dresses 
securely. 





q Soldiers in Britain are using nail 
polish as,a button shiner. 


gq In storing it is better to hang 
woolen clothing than to fold it. 





[RMANENT WAVE 






SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 

OR COSTS 
NOTHING 
TO TRY! 


users everywhere. Charm-Kurl must satisfy 
cost you nothing to try. Don’t send a penny. 
sent to you C. 


with the results, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
beautiful permanent to gain, so take advantage of this special offer. 





There 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
HOME KIT 


Each KIT Contains 40 Curlers 
SHAMPOO and WAVE SET also included 


is nothing else to buy. 
set are included free in each Charm-Kuri Kit. With 
Charm-Kurl it is easy to give yourself a thrilling, 
machineless permanent wave in the privacy of your 
own home that should last as long as any profes- 
sional permanent wave. 
any experience 
simple instructions. 


So Easy Even a Child Can Do It 


Charm-Kuri is easy and safe to use; no experience 
required; contains no harmful chemicals or ammonia; 
requires no machines or dryers, heat or electricity. 
Desirable for both women and children, 


Shampoo and wave 


You do not have to have 


in waving hair. dust follow the 


SEND NO MONEY 


A flood of letters of praise are coming in daily from 
ou as it has satisfied these others or it will 
ust send your name and address and it will be 
. D. for 59c, plus postage, with the understanding that if you are not thrilled 


You have nothing to risk and @ 
Send ay. 


CHARM-KURL COMPANY Dept. 124, 2459 University Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 























































































NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


College and high school students 
will be recruited to aid farmers dur- 
ing the summer. Registration will be 
made through U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice... @ From National Selective 
Service headquarters come these sev- 
en top occupations for draft deferment: 
Munitions production, food produc- 
tion, transportation, communication, 
health, maintenance of each, and edu- 
cation, to a degree ... @ National 
Housing Administrator John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., announced provision of 
$1,352,000,000 for construction of 435,- 
000 dwelling units for war workers 
and plans for decentralization of oper- 
ations to speed the program... ® 
German cafe owner Max Stephan faces 
treason charges in Detroit for aiding 
the escape of a German flyer from a 
Canadian concentration camp .. . 
® OPA announced that sugar ration- 
ing by stamps will start May 5. First 
stamp will allow holder to purchase 
one pound of sugar between May 5 and 
May 16... @ Rationing of gasoline 
begins May 15 in 17 Eastern states and 
the District, with registration days set 
for May 12, 13 and 14. Motorists with- 
out preferred status will probably be 
limited to about five gallons a week .. 
e Three times in as many months, fire 
has raged in the liner Normandie, cap- 
sized at her New York pier, Police 
attribute blazes to workers’ careless- 
ness with acetylene torches. The big 
liner is feared to be a total loss, 


U. S« AT WAR 


Four American sub commanders 
were awarded Navy Crosses for raids 
in Jap waters. Lieut. Commanders 
Elton W. Grenfell, David C, White, 
Lewis S. Parks and Stanley P. Moseley 
sent six ships totalling 45,000 tons to 
the bottom... @ Army will organize 
a new unit, Tank Destroyer Command, 
at Killeen, Tex., headed by Brig. Gen. 
Andrew D. Bruce... ® At the Lex- 
ington, Ky., School of the Army Sig- 
nal Corps a huge oval-topped experi- 
mental building has been built of 
wood to eliminate metal from the area 
of sensitive instruments ...@ Rear 
Adm. John Greenslade revealed that no 
convoy on either coast has been suc- 
cessfully attacked while under blimp 
guard... @ Just 60 days after her 
keel was laid, the destroyer Shubrick 
was launched at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. Her construction time is the 
best on record for the size and design 
...® First Air Force at Mitchel Field 
disclosed that civilian pilot task forces 
under Army and Navy command are 
doing valuable reconnaissance work 
in the Battle ef the Atlantic, making 
possible several sinkings ...@ Sev- 
eral weeks ahead of schedule, the 
10,300-ton tanker Bunker Hill slid 
down the ways at Chester, Pa... . 
@ A smart photographer noted that 





rqutine formation for anchoring a 
blimp made the V-sign (see cut). 


PEOPLE 


Non-Academy Award: in June actress 
Bette Davis will accept an honorary 
degree of doctor of letters from Bates 
College at Lewiston, Me., in the name 
of her father who was valedictorian at 
Bates 35 years ago . . . ® America’s 
No. 1 Naval air hero, former Lt. (j. g.) 
Edward H. O’Hare, 28, who shot down 
six Japanese planes in one afternoon 
off the Gilbert Islands, was requested 





Acme 


For Blimp Landings, the V-Sign 


to appear at the White House study, 
where the President personally award- 
ed him the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and promoted him to the rank 
of lieutenant commander . . . @ The 
College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., will. confer an honor- 
ary degree upon Adm. Ernest J. King, 
COMINCH of the U. S. Fleet and Chief 
of Naval Operations, when he delivers 
the commencement address in June 
, . @© Greek-born Spyros Skouras, 
president of Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corp. is credited with achieving 
the 2,000-ton food shipment to Greece 
free of Axis interference. 


FOREIGN 


“No gifts” requested: It was the 53rd 
birthday of Reichsfuehrer Hitler but 
there was no ceremony at his field 
headquarters. In Germany, however, 
flags flew, there was solemn medita- 
tion and 1,000,000 boys and girls were 
called to the Hitler youth movement 
; e Britain: Making her first 
public appearance at an official cere- 
mony on her 16th birthday, Princess 
Elizabeth reviewed the Grenadier 
Guards of which she is colonel in chief 

- © In Bulgaria King Boris received 
in the name of Hitler the decoration 
of the Grand Cross of the Golden Eagle 





_. PATHFINDER 


of Germany . ~ ..@¢4ungary plans th. 
drafting of 12 to 18-year-old girls fo; 
military training. . @ Presiden: 
Santos in Colombia issued a decre: 
providing for govt. control of all goods 
necessary for production . .. @ [p 
the Middle East British engineers are 
surveying miles of desert and moun- 
tain land for railways . . . © Amer- 
ican nationals, perhaps 3,000, in Jap,- 
nese-occupied China are facing meage, 
rations and a lack of medical supplie. : 
for the duration . . . @ Free Frenc! 
headquarters have announced the loss 
of the Surcouf, world’s largest sw!)- 
marine and de Gaullist naval ace. 


SHIPS FOR VICTORY— 


(Continued from page 4) 


gestion, valuable turn-around time is 
saved. In one distant war zone the 
turn-around time has been reduced 
by six days. 

In all, there has been so much to do 
and so little time to do it in. Think of 
it—the original peacetime program 
(adopted in ’37 and begun in ’38) for 
the building of our merchant marine 
called for 50 ships a year, a total of 
500 in 10 years. This was just getting 
nicely under way when it was stepped 
up to 100 ships a year in 1939, doubled 
again in 1940, and again in 1941. The 
1942 schedules call for about 750 ships, 
and 1943 approximately 1,500. Before 
Pear] Harbor we had stepped produc- 
tion up to the point of launching one 
ship a day. By February, we were de- 
livering one ship a day—that is, actu- 
ally putting a ship a day in service, 
in commission! By Maritime Day, Ma) 
22, Uncle Sam expects to be delivering 
two ships every 24 hours. And to com- 
plete the present schedule on time, we 
will have to deliver one ship every 
six or eight hours in the closing weeks 
of 1943! 

By the time you read this, however, 
all figures may have been stepped up. 
There are two good reasons why the 
schedule can not remain immobile, One 
is that submarine warfare and the 
lengthening of our lines of communi- 
cations daily increase our need for 
carriers. ‘The other is that there is no 
measuring the.genius for speed on the 
part of American private industry, into 
whose lap the Maritime Commission 
tossed this entire production job. 

Typical of the spirit with which our 
industrialists have tackled their Mari- 
time assignment are the following re- 
marks of one of its engineers, Like 
many another, he had never seen a 
shipyard before several months ago— 
then had to build his own before he 
could build =the” boats themselves. 
“When you break a ship down into 
parts and build it by repetitive work 
all over Hell’s half acre so that the 
sections flow together in the ways, 
that is the ultimate in speed,” he said. 
and he knows, for he has already 
broken launching records. “When we 
get all these fellows properly trained 
to do one operation well, and in prop- 
er Sequence, we can probably asser- 
ble one ship a week, Our only lim! 
is our ability to split up the ship.” 
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Let Us GIVE You 
this Sensational 


INDICATORS— = 
ONE MACMING A 


Here is priceless help for the office worker, 
salesman, engineer, draftsman, artist, student, 
carpenter, machinist. Figure your work in a FRAC- 
TION of the time. Clear instructions make this com- 


ay 2 fos bak BASY to use. And it’s yours FRER with 


book that’s FUN to read! 


MATHEMATIC 
MADE EASY 


Magic With Figures - Time-Saving Short 
Cuts-Secrets of Rapid Reckoning -Tricks 


A T LAST YOU can make figures 
DO what you WANT them to! 
Save your time and money. Solve 
business and household problems. 
ven impress your friends with your 
astonishing mathematical magic! 
Here is a practical help you have al- 
ways wanted. A book that makes you 
fall in love with figures! Clear, fun-to- 
read, complete. Gives even those who 
think they “have no head for figures” 
a priceless new ability .. .popularity 


as an entertainer! 


Everything You Want to Know 
About Figures! 

MATHEMATICS MADE EASY is a BIG 
book. Written in plain language every- 
ne can understand. Crammed with time- 
ving, work-saving methods—for office or 
hop, at home or traveling. 

lhe partial contents at right can tell 





SLIDE RU 


Yours FREE!—Man's Mest Useful Tool.” 
This genuine full-size, beautifully constructed 
Slide Rule; the most fascinating. time-saving 
device in the whole world of Mathematics! 
Solves instantly the hardest problems of mui- 
tiplication, division. squaring and cubing. 
Does the work of $5.00 slide —— six 
sr = of four scales!—A. B, D, CL and 
-plus TWO indicators, one MAGNIFYING 
lordinertiy not included). Accept it now! 


big book of 35 sections. Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Geometry — Business Computation, 
Advertising, Manufacturing and Selling 
Costs, Profits. Each one, and many more, 
explained in easy A-B-C language. You will 
really UNDERSTAND—and BE ABLE TO 
USE—figures as never before! 


Startling Feats of 
“Mathemagic” YOU Can Do! 


The entire third part of this volume is crammed 
with mathematical tricks and oddities. Pigure- 
Magic that will amaze your friends. Strange com- 
binations of numbers that produce surprising, and 
sometimes hilarious results! Uncanny guessing sys- 
tems that never fail. More fun with numbers than 
you ever thought possible. 

MATHEMATICS MADE EASY is for instant ref- 
erence. Tells you at once how to figure ANY prob- 
lem the quickest, surest, easiest way And if 
your schooling skipped any sec- 
tion of mathematics—or you 
want to brush up on some spec- 
ial branch—this book is so ar- 
ranged (with 193 fascinating 
exercises in 2,508 self-answer- 
ing parts) that the whole sub- 
ject becomes crystal clear. 










YOURS 10 EXAMINE 
5 DAYS FREE! 


Simply mail coupon at right. 
Pay $1 plus a few cents postal 
charges when postman brings 
volume for 5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION. 

If you do not agree that this 
is one of the most entertain- 
‘ng and helpful books you have 
ever seen—send it back within 
5 days and your $1 will be 
refunded, but if you decide to 
keep it, send $1 one month 
later and 95c one month after 
that, as full payment The 
Slide Rule will be yours 
‘ Address coypon to 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERV- 
ICE, 2414 Douglas St.. N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


NAME 


Address 
City 


24-Page Book of 
Instructions. Soil-Proof 
Carrying Case also Included! 



















5 days FREE. 


as full payment- 


PRY caves YOU TIME AND WO 
Without 


Gets Correct Answers Instantly 


G Scates Instead of Only the Usual 4 
Enables You to MULTIPLY, DIVIDE, 
SQUARE, CUBE, EXTRACT 
SQUARE and°CUBE 
ROOTS! 


What This Book Shows You How to 


Do—35 Big Sections: Such As— 


The Faster Way te 
Add 


Subtracting by 
“Complement” 
Wholesale Addition 
Ways te Prove Mul- 
tiplication 

Time-Savers for Di- 
vision 

How to Reduce 
Fractions 

How Decimals Can 
Save Time 

How to Multiply 
Faster 

How Graphs Are 
Made 


How te Compute 
Negative Numbers 

How to Solve Equa- 
tions 

7 Kinds of Triangles 

How to Prove Geo- 
metric Theorem 

Solving 
by Proportion 

How te Discount 
Invoices 


Equations 


postman $1 


Time-Saving Inter- 
est Table 
How to Find Inter- 
est Rate 
Finding Assessed 
Property Value 
Use of Short-Term 
Insurance 
How Factory Costs 
Are Computed 
Selling Price vs 
Marked Price 
How te Allow for 
Trade Discounts 
Computing Over- 
head, fit 
Computing Autome- 
bile Expenses 
Household Budgets 
42 Mathematical 
Tricks and Puzzies 
You Can Do 
A Stunt with the 
Numbers Your 
Friends Like Best 
The Magic Number 
76293 


How to Be a ‘“‘Mathe- 
magician’’ 


FREE SLIDE RULE COUPON 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. 


Send me MATHEMATICS MADE EASY 
I will either pay 








WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 

I will examine it for 

plus postage upon 

receipt, then send $1 s month later, and 95c one month after that 

OR else return the book to you for refund of my $1. 
FREE—SLIDE RULE with your purchase of MATHEMATICS 

MADE EASY on this Special Offer. 


State 


and thus SAVE 
Enclose check or money order for 
full and receive the Slide Rule at 
Same 5-day money-back privilege applies. 
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C] SAVE 20c! Check here if for convenience you prefer to make ¢ 
one single remittance (instead of three). . 

postage and packing charges. 
$2.95 as payment 
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THIS IS THE STORY OF 
CARBOLOY 


How a Most Strategic Material of the War—Invented 
in Germany—Was Made Available to the United Nations 


More Precious Than Diamonds in War 
Production ... Carboloy is an Amer- 
ican trademark for cemented tung- 
sten-carbide, an alloy second only to 
diamonds in hardness, more precious 
than diamonds as a vital material in 
America’s war program. It is used 
for the tips of cutting tools, and for 
wear-resistant dies. Carboloy is used 
in small quantities; it is difficult to 
make and difficult to use—but it has 
never been scarce in modern times. 


There is no scarcity now. 
ss peainaieietansiansstssintiaenastatetniniatbenta 


Invented in Germany—Krupp Pro- 
tected by U. S. Patents . .. Cemented 
carbide was invented in Germany—it 
belonged to Krupp of Germany, and 
this made all the rest of the world 
Krupp’s customer. In this country, 
Krupp was protected by patent grants 
from the United States. 


General Electric Creates Independent 
Production ... The General Electric 
Company two years before this had 
begun research on tungsten-carbide 
and foresaw its importance in indus- 
trial production. For immediate use 
in its own plants and for easier avail- 
ability to others, General Electric 
undertook the long and arduous ne- 
gotiations for the American rights. 
Limited rights were obtained in 1928 
with Krupp continuing to export the 
material to its United States custom- 
ers, a business which languished, 
however, as General Electric pains- 
takingly developed its own Carboloy 
technique. This paved the way for 
General Electric to make the United 
States entirely independent of Ger- 
many for its cemented tungsten-car- 
bide supply as early as 1936. 


“American Tool Costs Half That of 


German... From the start, two total- 
ly different businesses were involved. 


* 


Krupp originally exported cemented 
carbides in chunks—and was unsuc- 
cessful. General Electric—and it sub- 
sidiary, Carboloy Co., Inc. found it 
necessary to develop a complete en- 
gineering and manufacturing service, 
making various types of Carboloy- 
equipped tools, training men in their 
use, and offering to its customers a 
specialized and successful production 
technique. For purposes of fair com- 
parison, a typical German cemented 
carbide tool, in 1928 cost $22.26 in 
the United States, while a comparable 
American Carboloy tool cost $11.11. 


Loss to General Electric for Many 
Years—Art Taught to Industry... 
In times of peace—and 1928 was such 
a time—the measure of success of 
industrial adventure is to be found 
in profit to the adventurer. By such a 
measure, Carboloy could not, be called 
successful. Initial expenses were 
great. For a time the Company lost 
at the rate of $1,000 a day, and once 
had an operating deficit of more than 
a million dollars.* One of the major 
contributing reasons was the continu- 
ing high cost of development, stand- 
ardization, and training. In 1936-37 
alone, training courses were given to 
10,000 men in industry. Moreover, 
six major price reductions were made 
in the face of operating losses, until 
the standard tool blank had been re- 
duced in price 90 per cent. 








Faith and Perseverance . . . Depres- 
sion was still another reason—labor- 
saving tools could not be sold to in- 
dustry or labor at any price. But 
General Electric, with determination 
that now seems providential, kept 
on—increasing its capacity, granting 
new licenses, condoning instances of 
unlicensed production, staying ahead 
of its market. 


Production Multiplied Forty-Five 
Times in Four Years .. . Cemented 
tungsten-carbide could easily have 


- been a source of weakness here, as it 


was in England, had it not been for 
General Electric’s policy of continued 
expansion. In 1939, the production 
of the Carboloy Company was less 
than 20,000 lIbs.; in 1940, it was 
55,000 lbs.; in 1941, it was 163,000— 
and in December came Pearl Harbor. 
Now, in 1942, the Company’s produc- 
tion is going at a rate that is 45 times 
that of only four years ago. 


Britain Dependent Upon Us... By 
contrast, British companies, which 
had been content to continue as cus- 
tomers of Krupp, found themselves 
cut off from the vital material when 
Poland was invaded. But the Gen- 
eral Electric Company was able to 
supply substantial quantities to Brit- 
ish industry immediately and since 
then has continuously filled British 
orders, It has, in like manner, filled 
Canada’s requirements since 1936. It 
is currently supplying Canada, Rus- 
sia and other United Nations. All 
this in addition to supplying the 
greatly expanded needs of American 
industry. 


An Inspirational Story of American 
Industry ... Thus, the story of Car- 
boloy does not end in “too little and 
too late.” Like many previously un- 
told stories of American industry, it 
continues, a sturdy and inspiring ex- 
ample of public service born of priv- 
ate enterprise, and characterized by 
hard work, ingenuity, investment, re- 
search, risk, and courage—a familiar 
pattern on this side of the Atlantic. 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


* Over the entire period of its existence 
up to ree et! fst, 1942 the total net 
profit of the Carboloy Company was 2.5 
per cent of sales. 
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Alphabet Cruise 


Here’s an entertaining party-way 
to polish up on long lost geography, 
which can maybe stand a bit of polish- 
ing in this day of rapid world encircle- 
ments. Each person in the room must 
take one letter of the alphabet in turn 
and with it begin the name of a ship, 
the ship’s captain, its cargo, its port of 
departure and its port of call. Thus 
the one who starts with the letter “A,” 


Word Origins 


Monsoon: In geography class days 
you discovered this word, then 
thought little about it. Now you 
read that the Japs in Burma are 
racing against the May monsoon 
and the word takes on a new value, 
if not meaning. It is the obsolete 
Dutch monssoen from Arabic mau- 
sim through Portuguese moncao, 
a time or a season. The monsoons 
are periodic winds in certain lati- 
tudes of the Indian Ocean which 
blow from the southwest from late 
April until October and from the 
northeast from October until April. 
The approaching southwest mon- 
soon brings to India and adjacent 
countries their season of heavy 
rainfall. 


might say: “The good ship Albatross, 
whose captain was Alex Anderson, 
sailed with a cargo of apples, from 
ilbany, N. Y., to Alexandria, Egypt.” 
Players always have fun naming the 
captain and thinking up some outland- 
ish cargo—someone is sure to pick 
“elephants” for “E”—but the rub 
comes in selecting ports. If the game 
threatens to break down along about 
“J” or “K,” it can be made easier by 
ruling that any well known city may 
serve as a port, waterfront or no wa- 
lerfront. If any player cannot think 
of ports or cities for his letter before 
a majority of others in the game—who 
raise hands to indicate they have 
thought of one—he must pay a forfeit 
(perhaps be made to give a satisfac- 
lory imitation of a boat whistle), 





Brain Teaser 


A policeman chasing a thief was 80 
vards behind him when the thief ran 
ip a blind alley. Reaching the end of 
the alley, the thief turned and ran 
back, emerging on the street just as the 
policeman arrived. Had the thief run 
only halfway up the alley, then turned 
back, the policeman would have had 
'o run 120 yards beyond the alley to 

ich him. How long was the alley? 
\nswer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s: A passen- 
ker train 528 feet long traveling 30 
miles an hour meets a freight train 

(96 feet long running in the opposite 
‘irection at a speed of 18 miles an 
















PASTIME and SMILES 





hour. How long does it take the two 
trains to pass each other? The trains 
would have to cover a distance equal 
to their combined length of 1,584 feet. 
They travel at a combined speed of 48 
miles an hour. This speed would car- 
ry them 253,440 feet an hour, or 160 
times the 1,584 feet to be traveled. 
Thus they would cover the distance in 
22% seconds. 
(a a lA 


Smiles 


A tourist stopped at a New Hamp- 
shire farmhouse, nestling against one 
of those rocky hills, to ask for a drink 
of water. “Fine corn,” he said polite- 
ly, waving to a hillside bearing scant 
stalks. 

“Best in New Hampshire,” replied 
the farmer. 

“But how do you plow that hill? 
It’s pretty steep?” 

“Don’t plow it: The spring thaws 
bring down stones that tear it up so 
we can plant the corn.” 

“How do you plant it?” 

“Don’t really plant it. I stand in 
the back door and shoot the seed in 
with a shotgun.” 

“Is that the truth!” exclaimed the 
tourist. 

“Of course not,” replied the farmer. 
“That’s conversation.” 


A young lawyer was trying a case 
dealing with the ownership of a num- 
ber of hogs. “Gentlemen of the jury,” 
he declaimed, stressing a point, “there 
were just twenty-four hogs in that 
drove—twenty-four, gentlemen — just 
twice as many as there are in this jury 
box.” Then he wondered why he lost 
his case. 


Bystander — “Good gosh, Officer, 
what were those two men fighting over 
that they battered one another up so 
badly?” 

Officer—“They were arguing what 
kind of peace settlement we should 
make after this war.” 


Jones— “They say Binks never paid 
a doctor’s bill in his life.” 

Brown—“A good insurance risk, 
eh?” 

Jones—“No, a bad credit risk.” 


“Holmes claims that he is a self- 
made man,” 

“Well, at least you must admit he’s 
not trying to pass the buck.” 


“Here’s Bronson married again. I 
thought he said the light of his life 
went out when his first wife died.” 

“Yes; but I guess he must have 
struck another match.” 


“What do you think of this new 
slacks vogue?” 

“It proves that there is nothing new 
under the ‘sun. Just about the time 


the Chinese women are changing from | 


trousers to skirts, ours are changing 
from skirts to trousers.” 














































Monastery 
secrets 


. . THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
great truths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
ers of the wisdom of the 
Orient is the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 
ligious organization). They 
invite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
with its amazing revela- 
tions about these mys- 
teries of life. Address: 


Tribe F.G.Y. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
AmMORC 

San Jose, Calif. 

U.S.A. 





wei} BLACKHEADS 


PAT PEND 


m Amazingly effec- 
~<a! tive new method 
‘of extracting blackheads 
automatically by vocuum 
and pressure—WITHOUT 
squeezing the skin of 
injuring tissves. Oper- 
ates with three fingers 
—reaches everywhere. 
Scientifically designed 
in plastic and surgicol 
steel. . . Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 


——— = — -—=— eee dented 
Hy » PRODUCTS co. — 30 

6 Fifth Avenue, New York, N 
merken is $1 for VACUTEX, FREE 4 Ya (if 
C.0.D., pay mailman $1.20). If not satisfied, 
1 “return it in one week ond $t will be 
refunded. () Money Enclosed [) Send Collect 


Mr., Mrs., 
Miss 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
woe want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
rofitable business at home through the mails? 
t your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 


oe a er Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C 













BOOKS 


BARGAIN OFFER! NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
“Popular Educator’ 10 volume set aeeroes- 


1940 Hdition. Cloth bound. 57 es a ee Illus- 


trated. Indispensible to Grammar 2 and 
College students. Everyone can ra By 

cation. Repossessed sets. Excellent Soudition 90. deliv. 
ered. Bernard Galkin, 8023, 19 Avenue, Br 


THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, official pub- 
lication of the U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 
ssion. 192 pases, illustrated with portraits of 
~ signers of the Constitution and the Chief Justices 
of the United States. The text of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, bs ye 's Fare- 
well Address, with the Story of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, and history from 
eo _ome S ana discovery of our land right up to 
ul and valuable book for every Amer- 
fean. Size ‘ x 9, full color hard . es. =e = 
individual carton. Sent upon receipt 
5 for ¥ .00. Publishers Rey Service, 2414 } 
Street. N. E.. Washi . Cc. 
FARM ayy oe 


FARMS! Catal 1364 bargains Wisconsin to Maine 
and south to Florida mai Pree. Strout Realty, 
4th Ave., New York. For West Coast catalog 
write 453-EA So. S Los A Calif. 
FEMALE #1 


SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN. Demonstrate lovely 

dresses in your home. Earn to $18.00 weekly, get 

own dresses free. No investment. Give , dress 
2, Cincinna' 


size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 3503 oOo. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 


Write Oe wy Louis, Mo. 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 
tinue suffering the agonizing ns of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, nee! method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished Department 6305, Exce 


"Missourt One’ of the World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 
NASAL AILMENTS; send name and address for free 


booklet on Bullock’s discovery. “National sgneretes- 
les, Be Franklin Statio Ww 
Ss 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 

ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


PASCINATING NEW WAY TO EARN MONEY At 
Home. Learn radio writing. Radio requires millions 
of words daily. Writing experience unnecessary. Your 
ideas may mean your fortune. Carldon Radio Writ- 
Institute, Box 1148, Hollywood, Calif. 
NEW BOOKS 
THE MYSTERY AND POWER OF LOVE revealing 
the coming New Era and method of manifestation 
based on Jesus Christ Teachings. $1.15 postpaid 
E. Dorothea Willby, Ms.D., D.D., Box 102, Seattle. 


Washington. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure ‘Patent 
jig ray 3 Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN and 
VEY JACOBSON, 237-E, Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
book, ‘‘Protect, Finance and Sell-Your Invention.” 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered atent Attorneys, 1026 Barrister Building. 
Washington. D. C 








} 








PERSONAL 


ATTRACT SUCCESS, CONFIDENCE, HAPPINESS, 
health, through secret mind cme Particulars 
Free. Ontol y, Sedalia, Missouri. 
_ PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 28c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Prints 30c. 16 Ex- 
Posure Rolls 50c. Ar 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, est “Salem, Wisc. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the es day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile ture and ts. Reprod likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of luced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. 5S. red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or 7 es is for club, library. 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 








SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 


nati, io. 
TOBACCO 


LOOK! Mellow Golden Smoking or rich ripe chew- 
ing. four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, $1.00 


Riverside Ranch. Hazel. Kentucky. 
VIEWS OF WASHING args 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. s Fy--- 





or 25 cents, stam 
for a dollar Sin, Pathfinder ashington, D. 0 
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RHYME & REASON 





UPERSTITION is related to this life, 

religion to the next; superstition is 
allied to fatality, religion to virtue; it is 
by the vivacity of earthly desires that 
we become superstitious; it is, on the con- 
trary, by the sacrifice of these desires that 
we become religious. 

—MADAME DE STAEL 


God give us men; a time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie. 


—JOSIAH HOLLAND 


* 7 . 


The present is the living sum-total of 
the whole past. 
—CARLYLE 
Personality is to a man what perfume 
is to a flower. 
—SCHWAB 
Go not abroad; retire into thyself, for 
truth dwells in the inner man. 
—ST. AUGUSTINE 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
—JOHN BURROUGHS 
Next to knowing when to seize an op- 
portunity, the most important thing in 
life is to know when to forego an ad- 
vantage. 
; —DISRAELI 
It is a bitter disappointment when you 
have sown benefits, to reap injuries. 
—PLAUTUS 
We do that in our zeal our calmer mo- 
ment would be afraid to answer. 
—SCOTT 
So night is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man. 
When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” : 
—EMERSON 
The man who foolishly does me wrong, 
I will return to him the protection of my 
most ungrudging love; and the more evil 
comes from him, the more good shall 
go from me. 
—BUDDHA 
The prosperous man cannot easily form 
a right idea of misery. 
-QUINTILLIAN 


* * * 


I can’t sing. As a singist I am not a 
success. I am saddest when I sing. So 
are those who hear me. They are sadder 
even than I am. 

—ARTEMUS WARD 


* . 


God with His million cares 
Went to the left or right, 
Leaving our world; and the day 
Grew night. 

Back from a sphere he came 
Over a starry lawn, 

Looked at our world; and the dark 
Grew dawn. 


—NORMAN GALE 


If you have knowledge, let others lig}; 
their candle at it. 
—MARGARET FULLE}: 


Love comes unseen; we only see it ¢.. 
—AUSTIN DOBSO\ 


* * * 


Do not waste your time on Social Ques 
tions. What is the matter with the poo, 
is Poverty. What is the matter with th 
Rich is Uselessness. 

—G. B. SHA\\ 


I am part of the sea and stars 

And the winds of the South and North, 

Of mountain and moon and Mars, 

And the ages sent me forth! 
—EDWARD H. S. TERRY 


* * *. 


We bear each one our own destiny. 
—VERGIL 
Secret and self-contained and solitary 
as an oyster. 


—DICKENS 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of 
care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s 
bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second 
course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
—SHAKESPEARE 








Public Speaking 





New Member Has Secret of Poise 

“What a poised speaker our new member has 
become!’ 

Not so surprising—for poise in public speaking 
ean be learned. The secret is knowing the rule> 
how to “address the chair,’”” how and when to ‘"- 
troduce your remarks, what to do when you're stuct 
for a word. 

You can not only speak but make real species 
well! Our 33-page booklet gives public speakin 
exercises you can do at home for pronunciat! on. 
voice, emphasis. Tells how to prepare a speech, hold 
attention, feel at ease. Has sample speechés [0° 
many occasions: explains parliamentary procedure 
















Send 15¢ (plus one cent to cover cast of msi!- 
ing) for your of Pa ye oes 
" to PA ER : om 
oe venue, New York, N. 
The following are also cach avaliable at 15¢ 
(plus one cent to ‘coves cost of mailing): 
No, 112—“Effective Phrases For All Occasions.” 


No, 154—“Etiquette For Young Moderns.” 
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May cipdy 
Between You and Me 
'—and the Gatepost 


if you want one of the most thrilling adventure yarns 
you've ever heard—far more absorbing than a Jules 
Verne tale—get Francis Sayre, High Commissioner to 
the Philippines, to tell you of his escape from Corregidor 
and his subsequent flight to Hawaii in a submarine, It 
holds you spellbound; it really lifts your hair at times. 

Coming up only at night to the surface of the ocean, 
traveling at slow speed, submerging instantly when en- 
emy warships were sighted, closing down engines and 
even battery-driven motors, awaiting possible depth 
charges—with temperatures so hot that, as Commissioner 
Sayre says, “you almost wish the depth bombs would get 
you, to put you out of your misery”—these are some 
of the high spots of his intimate narrative. 


¥ -* 


Each time we go to Philadelphia we take time out to 
isit Independence Hall where our doughty forefathers 
screwed up their courage to declare their independence 
und fight for it. We look upon the famous Liberty Bell 
that proclaimed our independence to the world, and re- 
cive a fresh baptism in patriotism. 

From such national shrines all Americans can “take 
creased devotion,” in the words of Lincoln, and again 
dedicate ourselves to the great task remaining before us.” 

iericans, by turning to the heroic patriots of another 
iy, can fan their faith and courage to a new ardor for 

present fight to preserve the liberties won in the 
ecious past. 


x * * 
More power to the vision and enterprise of our friend 
Wheeler McMillen, editor of the Farm Journal. He has 
oducéd an edition in the May number of that estimable 
agazine which is both an inspiration and an achieve- 
ent. He tells the entire story of the productive war 
‘fort of America in fascinating fashion, by taking Mr. and 
rs. Herschel Newsom, of Columbus, Indiana, on a nation- 
de tour, visiting Washington, visiting most of the large 
nters where tanks, ships, planes and all the varied 
iraphernalia of War is being produced by an America 

ser to win—and end—this war. 


Wer” 


rhe country is sounding a call for airplane pilots. 
‘ollowing the bombing of Japanese cities by American 
ers, a great spurt of activity is manifest. Col. Eddie 
ckenbacker, the flying ace of the last war, the other 
ay called for the training of 300,000 U. S. Army fiiers. 
i:ddie Rickenbacker ought to know. It’s too bad the 
untry’s military leaders didn’t take his advice years 
when he stepped out of his role of businessman 
nd urged the country to arm for the air battles to come. 
We didn’t know Eddie Rickenbacker in the days of 
last war. He was a legend—a tradition to us. His 
owess as commander of the old 94th aero pursuit 
uadron, the exploits of personal bravery, were told 
id re-told; Lis bag of 26 German planes won him the 
roix de Guerre from France, with four palms, as well 
the coveted Legion of Honor, and then the American 
ccenerals gave him the Distinguished Service Cross with 
ie palms. Later, he received the greatest American 
ilitary decoration, the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
d with all these medals and honors, he’s the most 
inpanionable, approachable of men. 
Back four or five years ago, he took a great liking to 
couple of his Eastern Airlines pilots—Dick Merrill 





{ 


$l 


and Jack Lambie. Merrill and Lambie had received the 
backing of their New York friend, Ben Smith, so they 
bought a Lockheed No. 14 and planned a quick aerial 
round trip to England, just like that, to attend the corona- 
tion of King George. I happened to be in New York about 
this time, and ran into my good friend Ben Smith. Casual- 
like one day he said: “How’d you like to go to England?” 
Knowing that he was backing the Merrill-Lambie flight, 
I thought he meant a flight across. “Not me, thanks,” 
1 said. Ben laughed. “No, I mean go over on the 
Normandie, attend the coronation and look after the 
business arrangements for Merrill and Lambie,” he ex- 
plained. That was different, so the next day Mrs. Hurja 
and I piled into the Normandie and took off for a delight- 
ful cruise to England, 

Safely there, I got the message that Merrill and Lam- 
bie had left New York, and were due in London the next 
day. So 1 went out to the great Croydon airport, in the 
outskirts of London, and started the long vigil waiting 
for the two fliers. The hours wore on and on; all 
calculations seemed wrong; the gas supply must have 
given out; the boys must have gotten lost—all sorts of 
dire things came to mind, Every ten minutes we got 
on the trans-Atlantic telephone. “Where are they? Any 
word?” 

Rickenbacker on the phone. I told him my fears. 
Things looked pretty blue. Hours apparently overdue. 
“Don’t worry, don’t worry, they’ll come through,” was 
Eddie’s cheerful reply. “They’ve got a lot of time yet; 
you'll see them soon,” was what he said. I couldn’t hide 
my own fears for the two fliers. I went out back to the 
airfield, watching the planes come and go from rolling 
Croydon. Just then a voice called excitedly from the ad- 
ministration building: “An American plane just landed 
at North Weald.” More moments of suspense, and we 
learned that Merrill and Lambie had landed several 
miles away in south London, asked directions, taken on 
a little gas and were on their way to Croydon. They 
came in, ten minutes later, safe and sound—and tired. 

I can’t help but say that this same easy confidence 
of Eddie Rickenbacker as to the success of America’s 
air offensive means something to me. For otr country’s 


sake, may this faith be translated into reality! 


we oR 

With a world at war, our citizens will get a brief 
interlude from gunpowder soon when the biennial na- 
tional elections take the boards. War or no war, it is the 
clear duty of every American to vote. Regardless of 
party, regardless of likes or dislikes, every American 
should register, for no government is any stronger, in 
ihe last analysis, than the voting citizenry behind it. 
If you fail to register and vote, you have no moral right 
to criticise any act of the Government, Your right of 
appeal is lost to you if you pass up the prerogative that 
a democratic constitution and a democratic government 
have given you. 

So—be an American—Register and vote! 


xk * 


The unity of all Americans in this war is really re- 
markable. It cuts straight across color lines. The “noble 
red men,” the original Americans, are heart and soul with 
us. * The Crows in Montana (the same tribe that used to 
plague our pioneers) have offered Uncle Sam al] their 
buffalo, all the minerals and oil on their reservation, 
and voted to contribute to the Great White Father in 
Washington $10,000 from their funds to prosecute the war, 
The offer was made through Chief Robert Yellowtail— 
who, plainly enougb, has no yellow in him. 
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One Policy- One Premium 





Only $1.00 a month is all you ever have to pay for this low 
cost Triple Cash Benefit “American Family” Life Insur- 
ance Policy with cash benefits up to $3,000.00 for the entire 
family. Each and every member of your family—mother, 
father, children, aunts, uncles, even grandparents— 


ONLY $4 A MONTH FOR ALL 


Each and every member of your family from the baby to 
grandparents—may be included in your application if you 
wish—no medical examination for anyone. We take your 
word regarding their good health. The Interstate Reserve 
Life Insurance Company is an old reliable Company writing 
insurance continuously for 33 years under strict supervision 


W. W. Pederson and his family of Chicago, IIl., are ‘protected by an 
“American Family” Policy. No money worries for Mr. Pederson 
because his “Americar Family” Life Insurance Policy will provide 
the cash for bills—doctors, nurses, medicines and the many other bills 
that come with unexpected tragedy in the family. Included in his 
policy are his children,-wife, brother, nieces, nephews and their 
grandfather. You, too, should protect your family. Send the coupon, 


*3,000.00 


MAXIMUM CASH BENEFITS 
for Mother, Father, Children 


Oné Low Cost 





and Grandparents 


may be included in one policy for their lifetime. In the event 
of one death the rest of the family remain insured as long as 
you keep the policy in force. The “American Family” Policy 
pays for ordinary or natural death, double benefits for automobile 
accidental death, and triple benefits for travel accidental death. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


of Illinois Insurance Department where over $100,000.00 is on 
deposit for the protection of the policy-holders. Y ou deal direct 
with the company that is why we can offer you this better kind 
of insurance with its large cash death benefits for your entire 
family at such a low rate. Only $1.00 a month is all you ever 
have to pay for all this life insurance for your entire family. 


You should protect your family—Now while they are in good health 


The “American Family” Life Insurance Policy for each and 
every member of your family is probably the most amazing 
policy ever written at such a low cost. That is why we want to 
send you this policy on our 10 day free “read it in your own 


SEND NO MONEY... 


Just Mail this Coupon 





home” offer. Then you decide for yourself. No agents or collec- 
tors to bother you at any time. Any average family can afford 
the small premium and no family can afford to be without life 
insurance to cover the bills that come with sudden tragedy. 


NO AGENT 
WILL CALL 


Please send me 10-day Free Examination offer and full details of 


Interstate Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
10 East Pearson Street, Dept. 41-A 
Chicago, Illinois 










We want you to carefully examine in your own home the wonderful “American 
Family” Group Policy on our 10 days free examination offer. You are under 
mo obligation to keep it. If you do not agree that it is the best insurance 
for your family then you can send it back at our ‘expense on our written 
guarantee. You decide for yourself. No agents or collectors wilt call on you 
and you have full 10 days to decide. Don’t delay. Send the coupon right away 


10 DAYS FREE OFFER to the 
readers of PATHFINDER 


“American Family” Group Life Policy without obligation. Send No Moncy. 
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RE YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY] | 


for as long as any member may live 
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